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INTRODUCTION. 


has  been  of  late  rapidly  increasing;  volume  after  Tolume  superbly 
illustrated  has  been  issued  from  the  English  press,  bwt  most  of 
these  are  adapted  for  the  use  of  professional  Architects,  <H  of 
those  who  have  devoted  their  leisure  to  the  study  of  the  numerous 
iexamples  around  them. 

A  mere  glossary,  even  with  the  merit  of  Parker's,  which  is 
beyond  all  praise,  is  not  sufficient  to  show  the  American  student 
what  an  Ancient  English  Parish  Church  is,  wherein  it  differs 
from  a  Cathedral  beyond  its  dimensions,  or  what  proportion  one 
part  of  the  building  should  bear  to  the  other,  and  each  to  the 
whole.  ^^ 

The  present  book  (much  of  it  being  ll^aJly  written  in 
another  form)  is  intended  to  meet  this  want.  The  Author  asks 
no  praise  for  originality,  he  asks  only  for  indulgence  to  excuse 
the  many  imperfections  which  his  professional  duties  prevent 
him  from  remedying. 


298  Broadway,  New- York, 
February  7,  a.d.  1850 
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Cljaptet  J. 


If  there  be  one  art  more  than  another  which  deserves  to  be 
studied  by  a  man  of  liberal  education,  it  is  that  of  Architecture: 
its  universality  and  antiquity  should  at  least  raise  it  to  the  same 
dignity  we  all  acknowledge  to  be  due  to  her  younger  sisters, 
Sculpture  and  Painting. 

But  how  few  are  there  who  imagine  that  this  noble  art  is 
anything  more  than  a  mere  system,  consisting  of  the  >*  five  orders" 
anA  a  few  stray  forms,  the  result  of  the  whims  or  caprice  of  the 
carver  or  mason !  How  few  are  there  who  imagine  that  in  the 
glorious  ruins  of  Palmyra  and  Thebes,  Athens  and  Rome,  Rivaulx 
and  Tintern,  the  thoughtful  mind  can  read  in  characters  of  no 
ambiguous  import,  no  mere  fantastic  meaning,  varying  witii  the 
imagination  of  the  beholder,  but  in  the  sober  language  of  truth, 
the  rise,  progress,  and  decay  of  nations  and  of  creeds  ! 

How  few  are  there  who  trace  in  the  changes  and  develop- 
ments  of  Architecture,  those  mightier  changes  and  developments 
which  take  plaee^  i«  the  moral  world !  When,  we  penetrate  the_ 
wondrous  caverns  of  EUora  and  Elephanta,  are  we  not  at  once 
reminded  of  the  more  wondrous  absurdities  which  mantled  the 
minds  of  millions  in  thick  darkness  that  could  be  felt<^    When 
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we  traverse  the  gloomy  chambers  of  the  Pyramids,  those  tombs 
of  the  mighty  Pharaohs,  do  we  not  recall  to  mind  the  magicians 
of  the  days  of  Moses,  and  feel  a  solemn  awe  when  we  reflect      . 
how  feeble  were  the  few  faint  gleams  of  truth  which  could  yet 
be  discovered  amid  the  superstition  which  hung  on  all  around. 

Go  we  to  Greece,  and  in  the  Parthenon  and  other  temples 
which  adorned  with  no  vulgar  lustre  the  Acropolis,  the  brow 
of  Athens,  we  tra«e  the  refinements  of  philosophy  engrafted  on 
the  rank  luxuriant  mythology  of  the  poets.     Imagination  wafts 
us  to  holier  ground,  and  on  Mount  Zion,  the  hiU  of  the  Lord,  we 
contemplate  that  mighty  fabric  planned  by  the  great  Architect 
of  the  universe,  and  executed  by  the  wisest  of  men.     No  cwnal 
representation  of  "  the  high  and  lofty  One  that  inhabiteth  eter- 
nity"  is  there  seen,  but  in  it  we  see  displayed  those  attributes  . 
which  are  so  terrible  in  the  thunder  of  his  power,  or  so  solacing 
in  the  stiU  small  voice  of  his  mercy  and  his  love.     There  we  see 
darkly  shadowed  forth  as  in  a  type,  the  glorious  scheme  which 
should  restore  man  to  the  Paradise  he  had  forfeited. 

Not  only  does  Architecture  express  the  religious  feeling  of  a 
people;   it  does  more,  it  tells  the  deep  tale  of  their  ambition,- 
the  sculptured  column  and  the  trophied  urn  bear  witness  to>e 
glory,  and,  alas!  the  misery  of  war.     The  arch  of  Titus,  in  Rome, 
is  a  standing  monument  of  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  which 
denounced  the  heavy  judgment  of  God  upon  the  Jews  for  their 
sins.     It  teaches  us   the   blessings   of  pea^e,  for  it  has  ever 
been  her  handmaid.     It  betokens  the  industry  of  a  nation,  the 
commerce  and  wealth  of  a  people.     It  even  shows  the  perfection 
of  the  other  sciences,  for  it  enlists  them  all  in  its  service.    It 
writes  the  biography  of  a  rujarr  and  records  the  history  of  m. 


empire;: /  i-  j  •     •* 

Thus  much  for  the  whole  axt  of  Architecture,  studied  in  its 

monumental,  military,  and  religious  aspects:  in  the  present  in- 
stance we  confine  ourselves  to  a  fragment  only  of  the  latter ;  but 
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what  a  vast  field  for  research— what  ample  room  for  investigation 
—what  food  for  contemplation,  do  we  find  even  within  this  limit ; 
how  much  of  the  subUme  and  beautiful  do  we  see;  how  much 
of  the  symboUc  and  mysterious  is  forbidden  treasure,  except  to 
him  who  has  the  keys  of  knowledge  to  unlock  its  marvels. 

He  who  looks  at  a  church  as  he  would  look  at  a  picture  or  a 
statue,  and  admires  only  the  geometric  skiU  or  the  refined  taste 
of  the  architect,  sees  not  really  the  church  itself;  he  but  looks  at 
the  beautiful  shell  which  encloses  it ;  he  knows  not  the  meaning 
of  what  he  sees.     The  soul  that  animates  the  frame  and  speaks 
in  every  stone,  is  to  him  as  nothing;  the  pinnacles  sparkle  in  the 
light,  the  trefoliated  windows,  with  their  traceried  heads,  seem 
to  vie  with  the  intricate  web  spun  by  nature's  own  hands ;  the 
buttress  throws  its  bold  shadow  on  the  sward;   the  doorway 
recedes  deeper  and  deeper,  each  cluster  of  moldings  in  its  pointed 
head  being  in  itself  a  study  of  Ught  and  shade;  the  elegant 
niche  relieves  the  monotony  of  some  otherwise  dead  spa^Tof 
wall-  the  vigorous  tower  stands  out  in  the  majesty  of  conscious 
siien^h  and  beauty;  the  spire  is  perfect  in  its  proportions,  and 
becomes  the  tower's  brow,  as  a  coronet  does  some  youthful  queen's: 
all  this  could  be  seen  and  appreciated  by  a  Pagan  or  Mahomedan, 
but  a  Christian  sees,  or  ought  to  see,  ail  this  and  much  more: 
before  him  is  a  building  which  owes  its  shape,  as  well  as  existence, 
to  his  creed;  earth  saw  no  such  solemn  beauty  till  Christiamty 
purified  the  imagination  and  elevated  the  thoughte  of  man. 
Christiaoiity  laid  the  broad  foundations  of  its  lengthened  aisles, 
bade  arch  soar  above  arch,  and  aU  point  up  to  heaven ;  wrote  the 
incomprehensible  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  on  its  front,  and  taught 
the  same  awful  mystery  in  every  part  of  the  edifice;  bids  man 

wfien-he  crosses  ite  threshold,  bumble  himaell  to  the  dust,  and 

awed  into  adoration,  prostrate  himself  before  his  God. 

Such  is  the  teaching  of  a  genuine  pointed  church  when  freed 
from  the  frivoUties  and  heresies  with  which  Rome  has  encum- 
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ye  traverse  the  gloomy  chambers  of  the  Pyramids,  those  tombs 
of  the  mighty  Pharaohs,  do  we  not  recall  to  mind  the  magicians 
of  the  days  of  Moses,  and  feel  a  solemn  awe  when  we  reflect 
how  feeble  were  the  few  faint  gleams  of  truth  which  could  yet 
be  discovered  amid  the  superstition  which  hung  on  aU  around. 

Go  we  to  Greece,  and  in  the  Parthenon  and  other  temples 
which  adorned  with  no  vulgar  lustre  the  Acropolis,  the  brow 
of  Athens,  we  trace  the  refinements  of  philosophy  engrafted  on 
the  rank  luxuriant  mythology  of  the  poets.     Imagination  wafts 
us  to  hoUer  ground,  and  on  Mount  Zion,  the  hiU  of  the  Lord,  we 
contemplate  that  mighty  fabric  planned  by  the  great  Archrtect 
of  the  universe,  and  executed  by  the  wisest  of  men.     No  carnal 
representation  of  "  the  high  and  lofty  One  that  inhabiteth  eter- 
nity" is  there  seen,  but  in  it  we  see  displayed  those  attributes  . 
which  are  so  terrible  in  the  thujider  of  his  power,  or  so  solacing 
in  the  still  small  voice  of  his  mercy  and  his  love.     There  we  see 
darkly  shadowed  forth  as  in  a  type,  the  glorious  scheme  which 
should  restore  mak  to  the  Paradise  he  had  forfeited. 

Not  only  does  Architecture  express  the  religious  feeling  of  a 
people;   it  does  more,  it  tells  the  deep  tale  of  their  ambition,- 
the  sculptured  column  and  the  trophied  urn  bear  witness  to>he 
glory,  and,  alas !  the  misery  of  war.     The  arch  of  Titus,  in  Rome, 
is  a  standing  monument  of  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  which 
denounced  the  heavy  judgment  of  God  upon  the  Jews  for  their 
sins.     It   teaches  us   the   blessings   of  peace,  for  it  has  ever 
been  her  handmaid.     It  betokens  the  industry  of  a  nation,  the 
commerce  and  wealth  of  a  people.     It  even  shows  the  perfection 
of  the  other  sciences,  for  it  enlists  them  all  in  its  service.     It 
writes  the  biography  of  a  ruler,  and  records  the  history  of  an 
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Thus  much  for  the  whole  art  of  Architecture,  studied  in  its 
monumental,  military,  and  religious  aspects:  in  the  present  in- 
stance we  confine  ourselves  to  a  firagment  only  of  the  latter ;  but 
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what  a  vast  field  for  research— what  ample  room  for  investigation 
-what  food  for  contemplation,  do  we  find  even  within  this  limit ; 
how  much  of  the  subUme  and  beautiful  do  we  see;  how  much 
of  the  symbolic  and  mysterious  is  forbidden  treasure,  except  to 
him  who  has  the  keys  of  knowledge  to  unlock  its  marvels. 

He  who  looks  at  a  church  as  he  would  look  at  a  picture  or  a 
statue,  and  admires  only  the  geometric  skiU  or  the  refined  tast« 
of  the  architect,  sees  not  really  the  church  itself;  he  but  looks  at 
the  beautiful  sheU  which  encloses  it ;  he  knows  not  the  meaning 
of  what  he  sees.     The  soul  that  animates  the  frame  and  speaks 
in  eVery  stone,  is  to  him  as  nothing;  the  pinnacles  sparkle  in  the 
light,  the  trefoliated  windows,  with  their  traceried  heads,  seem 
to  vie  with  the  intricate  web  spun  by  nature's  own  hands;  the 
buttress  throws  its  bold  shadow  on  the  sward;   the  doorway 
recedes  deeper  and  deeper,  each  cluster  of  moldings  in  its  pointed 
head  being  in  itself  a  study  of  Ught  and  shade;  the  elegant 
niche  relieves  the  monotony  of  some  otherwise  dead  space  of 
wall-  the  vigorous  fower  stands  out  in  the  majesty  of  conscious 
strength  and  beauty;  the  spire  is  perfect  in  its  proportions,  and 
becomes  the  tower's  brow,  as  a  coronet  does  some  youthful  queen  s: 
all  this  could  be  seen  and  appreciated  by  a  Pagan  or  Mahomedan, 
but  a  Christian  sees,  or  ought  to  see,  all  this  and  much  more: 
before  him  is  a  building  which  owes  its  shape,  as  well  83  existence, 
to  his  creed;  earth  saw  no  such  solemn  beauty  till  Christianity 
purified  the  imagination  and   elevated   the  thoughts  of  man. 
Christianity  laid  the  broad  foundations  of  its  lengthened  aisles, 
bade  arch  soar  above  arch,  and  all  point  up  to  heaven ;  wrote  the 
incomprehensible  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  on  its  front,  and  taught 
the  same  awful  mystery  in  every  part  of  the  edifice ;  bids  man 

when  hemmm  its^  threshold,  humbls  himself  f«  the^  dust^^nd. 

awed  into  adoration,  prostrate  himself  before  his^Qod. 

Such  is  the  teaching  of  a  genuine  pointed  church  when  freed 
from  the  frivoUties  and  heresies  with  which  Rome  has  encum- 
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bered  it.  There  is  a  catholicity  in  Architecture  as  well  as  in  the 
Church,  and  may  be  separated  from  Popery  as  -vrell  in  one  as  the 
other;  the  dross  being  removed,  the  rest  is  all  our  own,  and  let 
us  use  it  aa  our  inheritance. 

The  wretched  Gothic  abortions  every  day  witnessed,  and  every 
day  lauded,  have  no  more  right,  to  the  appellation  of  Christian 
Architecture,  than  has  the  laat  New  England  heresy  to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  article  in  the  creed  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  they 
both  have  their  origin  in  the  vagaries  of  ignorant  men,  and,  ere 
long,  will  share  an  equally  ignominious  fate. 

For  awhile  we  may  be  content  to  tread  in  the  beaten  track, 
nor  willingly  turn  from  it  till  we  see  a  safer  and  brighter  road  to 
excellence;  when  the  principles  of  ancient  Architecture  are  fully 
comprehended  and  practised,  a  healthy  development  may  be 
expected,  and  a  style  of  superior  beauty  "will  arise  from  it ;  but  to 
imagine  the  crude  misshapen  novelties  of  an  uneducated  mechanic 
to  be  superior  to  those  heir-looms  which  iMMM^  has  handed 
down  for  our  gratificatioit  and  instruction,  is  to  prefer  the  poisonous 
fungus  which  spontaneously  springs  from  decayed  vegetation,  to 
the  ripened  fruit  of  a  healthy  tree. 

Without  more  preamble,  we  wUl  enter  upon  our  task,  and 
sketch  the  History  of  the  Ancient  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  of 
England.  The  illustrations,  consisting  of  details  of  the  Abbeys, 
Cathedrals,  and  Parish  Churches  of  that  country,  have  mostly 
fallen  under  my  own  observation ;  for  the  remainder  I  am  indebted 
to  the  numerous  works  published  on  the  subject,  some  of  the  most 
valuable  of  which  are  given  below.* 


*  Glosury  of  Aichitectara.   Fwrker. 
Biandoa's  Faiish  Churches. 


Bcittoa's  ffittorf.  of  AxohitectuM,  0  vols. 
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Description  of  Plate. 
j  filiate  1.    SiaxaxL 

TOWER  OF  EARL'S  BARTON  CHURCH,  NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

Britton  in  his  fifth  volume  of  Arohiteotoral  Antiquities  speaks  of  the 
above  as  follows: — "It  marks  the  total  absence  of  art  in  the  person  or 
persons  by  whom  they  were  planned.  As  such  we  cannot  ascribe  them  to 
Norman  Architects  nor  to  Norman  Artisans,  but  rather  to  the  Anglo  Saxons. 
In  the  absence  of  documentary  proof  we  must  seek  for  evidence  in  analogy, 
and  nothing  can  be  foimd  more  resembling  the  style  of  the  Towers,  now 
under  notice,  than  the  Architectural  drawing  in  certain  manuscripts  of 
acknowledged  Saxon  origin.  In  the  British  Museum  and  in  the  Gregorian 
Gospels  preserved  in  the  Library  of  Salisbury  Cathedral,  are  drawings  by 
Anglo  Saxon  scribes,  in  which  the  triangular  arch  and  columns  resembling 
balusters  with  ifwo  or  tliree  bands  are  represented,  and  seem  to  be  rude 
delineations  of  Architectural  members,  similar  to  those  in  the  Towers  of 
the  two  Bartons  and  Barn^ok  in  Northamptonshire,  *  •  •."  «  The  Tower 
of  Earl's  Bart»n  is  singular  both  in  construction  and  ^sign.  It  seems  like 
the  work  of  a  carpenter  rather  than  a  mason.  The  disposition  of  the  large 
thin  stones  resembles  the  frame  work  of  old  timber  houses,  where  upright 
and  diagonal  pieces  of  wood-  constitute  a  sort  of  framing."  After  describing 
windows,  &c.,  he  says,  "  The  western  doorway,  which  is  equally  rude,  is 
formed  of  two  large  pieces  of  stone,  almost  unohiselled,  for  the  jambs;  imposts 
with  slightly  hollowed  arches  for  ornament,  and  large  masses  of  irregularly 
sized  stones  for  the  arch.  The  measurements  of  this  doorway  are  opening 
tiiree  feet  four  inches  by  seven  feet  four  inches,  and  three  feet  eight  inches 
in  depth." 
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€orla  Iritiel). 

The  eailiest  records  we  possess  of  the  material  Churches  in 
Britain,  clearly  indicate  they  were  of  the  most  humble  and 
unpretending  nature,  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  the  few  wor- 
shippers of  the  true  God,  and  not  unworthy  of  Him,  because  they 
were  the  best  his  persecuted  people  could  erect  to  his  honor. 
They  were  principally  of  wood,  (only  a  few  being  built  in  the 
Roman  style,  "  more  Romano,"  as  it  waa  caUed,)  and  no  trace  of 
them  is  left,  excepting  the  rude  sketches  to  be  found  in  the  old 
illuminated  manuscripts. 


0a»m.  a.  ai.  1008. 

The  Saxons,  when  they  became  converted  to  Christiamty, 
followed  only  what  appears  to  be  the  instinct  of  our  nature  when 
not  marred  by  the  selfish  luxuries  and  worse  than  heathenish 
phUosophy  of  frigid  utilitarianism.  They  honored  God  with 
their  substance;  and  stone  being  more  costly  and  durable  than 
wood  came  into  general  use  in  the  erection  of  Churches.  The 
great  Alfred  and  Athelstan  built  and  repaired  many  monasteries. 
Ethelwold,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  raised  Ely,  Peterborough  and 
Thomey  from  their  foundations.  Edgar  says  that  "  heavenly  love 
insinuated  to  his  watchful  solicitude,  that  he  should  rebuUd  all 
the  holy  monasteries  throughout  his  kingdom,  which,  as  they 
were  visibly  ruinated  with  moldering  shingles  and  worm-eaten 
boaxds  even  to  the  rafters,  so  what  was  stUl  worse,  they  had 
become  internally  neglected  and  almost  destitute  of  the  service 

ofGtod."  ^^^       .^ 

Few,  very  few-  of  Aese  most  interesting  relics  of  the  pietyi 

of  our  forefathers  remain.  Bamack  and  Earls  Barton  Towers, 
both  in  Northamptonshire,  are  the  most  important  Saxon  remams. 
The  character  of  the  Axchitectoe  displays  the  rude  and  simple 


manners  of  the  builders :  in  detail  they  appear  to  have  imitated 
what  remained  to  them  of  their  more  luxurious  and  enervated 
predecessors,  the  Romans :  in  the  composition  of  their  walls  they 
also  followed  the  Soman  model,  brick  and  thin  stone  being 
generally  used  for  arches ;  their  windows  were  generally  semi- 
circular, not  unfrequently,  however,  they  terminated  with  two 
sides  of  a  triangle;  and  instead  of  the  mullion  of  later  date, 
Romanesque  balusters  are  frequently  introduced  between  each 
opening  in  a  series  of  windows,  as  in  upper  story  of  Earls  Barton 
Tower.  {See  Plate  1.)  The  surface  of  walls  was  also  adorned 
with  a  rude  pilastration,  and  the  quoins  alternately  with  "  long 
and  short  work."  {See  same  Illustration.)  These  features,  with 
a  certain  coarseness  and  inaccuracy  of  execution,  are  the  leading 
characteristics  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  style. 

Our  earliest  remaining  record  of  Saxon  is  found  in  the  ruins 
of  a  Church  at  Dover,  erected  in  a.  d.  620.  Earls  Barton  Tower 
is  supposed  to  have  been  bmlt  by  Alfred,  a.  d.  872-901. 

anglo  M'ormon,  1068-1216. 

The  system  of  pointed  Architecture  had  not  yet  been  con- 
ceived; between  it  and  the  Saxon  came  the  gorgeous  massive 
Norman,  examples  of  which  are  still  extant  in  all  parts  of  England. 
The  Normans  at  first  imitated  the  Lombardic  or  Romanesque 
school,  then  simplified  it,  yet  at  the  same  time,  combined  with  it 
the  exuberances  of  their  own  imagination,  and  then  so  far 
departed  from  its  principles,  as  to  form  a  style  perfectly  difierent, 
but  as  distinctive  in  its  character  as  that  whence  it  sprung. 

The  Anglo  Norman  difiers  again  from  its  parent  stock,  but 
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height  are  perhaps  the  principal  features  in  which  the  Norman 
Architecture  in  England  differs  from  coeval  specimens  in  France. 
Its  leading  characteristics  are  the  semicircular  arch;   massive 
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Description  of  Plate. 

• 

{llatc  2.    3)9'orman. 

a.  Window  from  Tower  of  St  Alban's  Abbey,  probably  built  by  Paul,  first 

■ 

Norman  Abbot  of  St.  Alban's,  1077-1093. 
*.  Intersecting  Arcade,  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  about  1200. 

c.  Window  from  Cassington,  Oxfordshire,  1150. 

d.  Embattled  Frette  Moulding,  Sandwich,  Kent. 

e.  Doorway  from  Iffley  Church,  Oxfordshire,  1140. 

/.  Bird's  Head  Moulding,  Church  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Hampshire,  com- 

menced in  1136. 

■ 
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pillan,  which  fradniiUy  hecame  Ughter  as  the  style  progressed; 
capitaia  with  a  square  ahacus  worked  on  a  oyUndrical  shaft, 
sometimes  carved  as  in  Plate  2,  b,  frequently  more  richly,  but  at 
the  same  time  more  grotesquely  treated,  as  in  same  Plate,  e. 
The  windows  were  small,  and  are  frequently  ohserved  to  be 
narrower  on  the  north  side  of  a  Church  than  on  the  south. 
Occasionally,  but  seldom  before  the  reign  of  King  John,  these 
windows   are  grouped  in  triplets,  the  centre  one  being  higher 

than  thte  flanking  ones. 

In  their  doorways  the  Normans  appear  to  have  spared  neither 
labor  or  ingenuity ;  masses  of  moulding  variously  carved  encircle 
each  other,  and  give  a  depth  of  shadow   which  is  extremely 
solemn   and  imposing.     {See  Plate  2.)     In  them  the    carving 
peculiarly  Norman,  is  seen  in  its  varied  beauty ;  it  is  doubtless 
all  symboUcal,  though  we  may  not  be  able  to  interpret  it;  in 
many  instances  it  may  have  reference  to  some  local  legend  now 
forgotten;  the  suflferings  of  confessors,  the  agonies  of  martyrs,  and 
the  glories  of  saints,  were  pourtrayed  to  the  people  in  a  manner 
most  calculated   to  command  their  attention,  and  excite  their 
reverential  emotions.    None  of  the  later  styles  admit  of  such 
variety  of  carving   with  the  same  good  eflfect  to  the  building, 
because  simpUcity  of  outline  is  the  leading  feature  of  Norman. 
No  tracery  in  the  windows  create  confusion,  which  must  be  if 
the  attention  be  divided  between  it  and  the  carving.    No  foliated 
pinnacles  leading  the  eye  upwards;  no  highly  wrought  niche; 
no  intercolumniated  double  portal;  but  all  is  stern,  and  simple, 
and  severe,  and  grand— not  to  be  imitated  in  days  of  thin  walls 
and  lath  and  piaster,  fit  only  to  shelter  flimsy  sophistries  and 
specious  falsehoods. 

groined  ceUings  or  roofs  were  not  much  used  in  the  Norman 


style, hence  their  buttresses  have  but  little  projection:  the  Aisles 
of  churches  were  sometimes  very  simply  groined,  the  Nave  and 
Choir  having  either  cyUndrical  vaulting  or  an  open  timber  roof; 
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pUlan»  wMdk  gndaally  becanne  UghtM  as  the  style  progressed ; 
e»i»tais  with  »  square  abacna  worked  on  a  cylindrieal  shaft, 
sometimes  carved  as  ia  Plate  2,  ft,  frequently  more  richly,  but  at 
the  same  time  more  grotesquely  treated,  aa  in  same  Plate,  c 
The  windows  were  small,  and  are  frequently  observed  to  be 
narrower  on  the  north  side  of  a  Church  than  on  the  south. 
Occasionally,  but  seldom  before  the  reign  of  King  John,  these 
windows  are  grouped  in  triplets,  the  centre  one  being  higher 

than  the  flanking  ones. 

In  their  doorways  the  Normans  appear  to  have  spared  neither 
labor  or  ingenuity ;  masses  of  moulding  variously  carved  encircle 
each  other,  and   give  a  depth  of  shadow   which  is  extremely 
solemn   and  imposing.     i,Ste  Plate  2.)     In  them  the   carving 
peculiarly  Norman,  is  seen  in  its  varied  beauty ;  it  is  doubtless 
aU  symboUcal,  though  we  may  not  be  able  to  interpret  it;  in 
many  instances  it  may  have  reference  to  some  local  legend  now 
forgotten;  the  sufferings  of  confessors,  the  agonies  of  martyrs,  and 
the  glories  of  saints,  were  pourtrayed  to  the  people  in  a  manner 
most  calculated  to  commaaid  their   attention,  and  excite  their 
reverential  emotions.    None  of  the  later  styles  admit  of  such 
variety  of  carving   with  the  same  good  effect  to  the  building, 
because  simpUcity  of  outline  is  the  leading  feature  of  Norman. 
No  tracery  in  the  windows  create  confusion,  which  must  be  if 
the  attention  be  divided  between  it  and  the  carving.    No  foUated 
pinnacles  leading  the  eye  upwards;  no  highly  wrought  niche; 
no  intercolumniated  double  portal;  but  all  is  stem,  and  simple, 
and  severe,  and  grand— not  to  be  imitated  in  days  of  thin  walls 
and  lath  and  plaster,  fit  only  to  shelter  iinwy  sophistries  and 
specious  falsehoods. 
_         Groined  ceiUngs  or  roofs  were  not  much  used  in  the  Norman 
style,  hence  their  buttresses  have  but  Uttle  projection :  the  Aisleir 
of  churches  were  sometimes  very  simply  groined,  the  Nave  and 
Choir  having  either  cyUndrical  vaulting  or  an  open  timber  roof; 


the  roofa  were  rarely  if  eyer  of  a  very  steep  pitch,  being  generally 
of  an  angle  of  45  degrees  at  the  base,  forming  a  right  angle  at 
the  apex. 

The  towers  are  remarkable  for  their  bold  simplicity,  series 
of  arcading  one  story  over  another,  as  in  Exeter  Cathedral,  and 
for  the  absence  of  a  spire  such  as  we  find  in  pointed  buildings.* 
They  may  probably  have  had  wooden  broaches  covered  with 
lead,  but  the  alterations  of  later  days  hare  in  most  instances 
added  battlements  and  pinnacles  of  a  later  style.  In  detail  of  its 
moldings,  the  Norman  is  peculiarly  marked ;  reference  to  Plate 
2,  figures  d  e  f,  will  sufficiently  illustrate  their  peculiarity. 

Among  the  most  important  remains  of  Norman  art  now 
extant  in  England,  may  be  mentioned  the  west  front  of  Lincoln ; 
"  Becket's  Crown,"  or  the  eastern  portion  of  Canterbury ;  the 
transeptal  towers  of  Exeter,  and  vast  portions  of  Peterborough, 
Norwich,  Oxford,  Rochester,  Ely,  Chichester,  and  Gloucester 
Cathedrals.  The  Church  of  the  Holy  Cress,  fiomsey  Hants,  Ifly 
in  Oxford,  and  the  ruins  of  a  great  part  of  Crowland,  Glastonbury, 
and  St.  Alban's  are  also  principally  Norman.t 

The  author  is  not  aware  of  any  attefbpt  being  yet  made  in  this 
country  to  imitate  this  Norman  style ;  certainly  the  transparent 
building  with  the  singular  towers  in  Union  Place  was  not  built 
with  the  intention  to  imitate  structures,  to  which  it  bears  as 
much  resemblance  as  did  the  Pilgrim  fathers  to  Thomas  a  Becket. 


*  The  wel}  known  campanile  at  Caen  has  a  square  pyramidal  gtone  roof.  The 
tpiie  at  Sidbnry  in  DeTonahiie,  England,  may  be  "  transitional"  or  yery  early  fint 
pointed. 

t  See  Brittcm't  Cathedrals  and  his  other  Arohiteotnral  works. 
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Pointed  Qinl)itecture. 

JirBt  potntti,  a.  JD.  1216-1272.    . 

About  the  beginning  of  the  Thirteenth  century  we  can  perceive 
the  germs  of  the  pointed  arch,  which  eventually  overturned  the 
semicircular  form,  and  originated  and  most  distinctly  characterised 
the  style  that  afterwards  prevailed  throughout  Christendom, 
and  which  has  been  called  Gothic  (until  recently)  by  most 
writers ;  Christian  by  some,  and  Pointed  by  others.  We  adopt 
the  latter  as  more  expressive  than  either  of  the  other  names, 
the  first  being  absolutely  a  misnomer,  and  the  second  though 
with  many  claims  for  its  adoption  is  still  so  indefinite,  that 
Norman  and  other  styles  utterly  opposed  to  the  pointed  have 
equal  claims  to  the  designation.  Where  the  pointed  arch  had 
its  origin  is  impossible  to  say;  some  will  have  it  that  England 
is  the  place  of  its  birth ;  others  Germany  or  France ;  others  the 
East,  which  seems  the  more  probable,  since  the  former  or  Norman 
style  travelled  thence.  But  why  should  it  not  have  sprung 
into  existence  simultaneously  in  difiierent  countries  ?  It  appears 
to  be  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  natural  development  of 
Norman  when  seen  in  the  complexity  of  its  arcading.  [See  Plate 
2,  figure  b.) 

Throughout  Europe  the  Church  was  increasing  rapidly  in 
power  and  in  the  magnificence  of  its  structures :  the  Freemasons 
held  communication  with  each  other  in  every  nation  in  Christen- 
dom ;  and  as  the  last  step  of  Norman  is  but  the  first  step  of 
Pointed,  so  perhaps  having  simultaneously  attained  the  climax 
of  the  one  style,  the  difierent  lodges  of  Freemasons  (who  werp 


the  architects  and  artificers  of  the  Church)  saw  at  the  same  time 
but  at  difierent  places,  in  that  climax  the  opening  of  a  new, 
loftier,  more  fiexible,  and  elegant  system  bursting  upon  them. 
To  ourselves  this  appears  to  be  the  best  and  most  satisfactory 
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solution  of  the  problem  which  has  cost  sach  time  and  labor  m 
investigating:  it  may  be  cutting  the  knot,  but  independent  of 
its  being  beset  with  less  difficulties,  it  is  equaUy  probable  and 
more  natural  than  any  of  the  other  suppositions.  The  transition 
between  the  Norman  and  Pointed  is  very  beautiful,  combining 
as  it  does,  the  elaborate  carving  and  heavy  grandeur  of  the  one 
with  the  loftiness  of  the  other. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  King  John  the  pointed  arch 
first  came  into  frequent  but  not  general  use.  A  portion  of  the 
Galilee  or  western  triple  porch  of  Ely  Cathedral,  the  choir  of 
Worcester,  and  south-east  transept  of  Canterbury  are  supposed 
to  have  been  erected  about  this  time.  With  the  third  Henry, 
we  may  say,  that  the  Pointed  first  became  the  style  universaUy 
adopted  throughout  the  country. 

Rickman  classified  this  system  into  three  distinct  varieties, 
to  which  he  gave  the  names  Early  English,  Decorated,  and 
Perpendicular.  The  first  and  last  names  might  possibly  be 
allowable,  the  secondly  certainly  cannot,  since  it  would  indicate 
^  what  is  not  true,  namely,  that  buildings  of  its  era  were  more 
ornate  than  those  of  the  eras  preceding  or  succeeding  it. 

English  Ecclesiologists  have  of  late  adopted  the  more  simple 
'    nomenclature,  First  Pointed,  Second  Pointed,   Third  or   Last 
Pointed ;  we  follow  their  example. 

The  First  Pointed  prevailed  during  the  reign  of  Henry  Third, 
from  the  year  a.  d.  1216  to  1272;  embracing  a  period  of  fifty-six 

_  years. 

The  Second  Pointed  during  the  reign  of  the  first  three  Edwards 
and  Richard  Second,  from ,1272  to  1399,  being  one  hundred  and 


twenty-seven  years. 

The  Third  Pointed  during  the  reign  of  Henries  Fourth,  Fifth 
and  Sixth,  Edwards  Fourth  and  Fifth,  Richard  Third  and  Henry 
Seventh,  from  1399  to  1509,  being  one  hundred  and  ten  yeare. 

During  Henry  Eighth's  reign,  the  Third  Pointed  though  de- 
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based  was  still  the  national  style,  but  it  aJieady  evinced  strong 
symptoms  of  the  new  forma  which  Hans  Holbein  and  others  had 
implanted  in  the  country,  and  which  eventually  combining  with 
the  pointed,  produced  the  mongrel  but  picturesque  creations  of 
the  Jacobian  and  Elizabethan  age. 

The  ancient  Architecture  received  a  severe  blow  at  the 
Reformation:  that  rapacious  tyrant  Henry,  that  lustful  murderer 
of  his  wives,  under  pretence  of  doing  God  service  swept  into  his 
own  coflers  and  those  of  the  servile  panderers  to  his  appetites,  the 
revenues  of  a  vast  number  of  religious  establishments.  Corrupt 
indeed  they  may  have  been,  but  immaculate  they,  were  com- 
pared with  their  destroyer.  Their  glorious  ruins,  those  "  noble 
wrecks  in  ruinous  perfection,"  but  imperfectly  tell  the  story  of 
their  ancient  grandeur. 

It  is  the  fashion,  and  it  is  right  to  admire  the  ivy-majitled 
tower,  the  moldering  arch  and  moss-enclustered  pillar;  the  broken 
battlements ;  the  pale  moon  gleaming  sadly  across  the  deserted 
aisles ;  but  one's  heart  aches  when  one  thinks  of  the  youthful 
days  of  those  noble  fabrics,  laid  low  not  by  time  and  decay,  for 
in  those  days  men  appear  to  have  built  for  eternity,  but  by  the 
ruthless  and  savage  violence  of  rapine  and  fanaticism.    Whilst 
brooding  over  their  hapless  fall,  fancy  pictures  the  solemn  pro- 
cession  of  rich  robed  priests  entering  the  deep  embayed  portals  of 
which  perchance,  nothing  more  remains  but  a  firagment  of  some 
saint  torn  by  rude  hands  from  its  shattered  niche.    Strains  of  the 
sublimest  music  attune  the  hearts  of  the  worshippers,  and  inapirea 
them  with  the  reverence  due  to  the  Lord  their  Maker.    The  vast 
and  apparently  endless  aisles  thronged  with  people,  whose  very 
superstition,  pitiful  and  dangerous  as  it  wa8,_at  least  preserved^ 
them  from  the  far  greater  dangers  of  infidelity.     The  glowing 
sun  streams  through  the  pictured  windows,  bathing  the  whole 
edifice  in  a  flood  of  the  richest  "  dim,  reUgious  light."     The  lofty 
and  wonderful  roof  apparently  self^uapended,  and  as  the  poet 
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says,  seemingly  "knit  with  angels'  fingers."  Effigies  of  the  mighty 
dead,  their  hands  clasped  in  prayer  that  once  spread  such  terror 
in  the  battle  field  comfort  the  living  and  animate  them  to  deeds 
of  valor  and  renown.  The  brazen  slabs  inlaid  in  the  curiously 
wrought  mosaic  floor  show  where  the  brave  and  the  good,  the 
prelate  and  the  priest,  the  monarch  and  the  baron  sleep  in 
peace,  now  "  life's  fitful  feverish  dream  "  is  over. 

When  such  thoughts  as  these  come  crowding  on  us ;  when 
we  know  that  the  place  where  the  poor  in  bye-gone  days  received 
his  daily  bread  and  ungrudged  alms  is  now  turned  into  a  barn 
where  he  seeks  shelter  for  his  shivering  limbs,  rather  than 
imprison  them  in  a  neighboring  work-house :  when  we  meditate 
upon  this  amid  the  tottering  walls  and  desecrated  sanctuaries 
of  those  splendid  abbeys— who  among  us  can  help  in  the  bitter- 
ness of  his  heart  execrating  the  authors  of  such  sacrilegious  and 
wanton  impiety. 

To  digress  no  farther  from  our  immediate  subject.  The  First 
Pointed  is  by  far  the  most  simple  of  the  three,  but  when  carried 
out  thoroughly  is  not  the  least  costly.  Its  simpUcity  and  fine 
effect  of  light  and  shade  are  the  main  causes  of  its  extreme 
beauty.  Its  mouldings  and  carvings  stand  in  bolder  relief  than 
in  any  of  the  succeeding  periods,  the  former  consisting  principally 
of  rounds  and  strongly  undulating  surfaces  contrasted  with  deep 
hollows  and  small  brUliant  fiUets  are  most  striking,  and  seldom 
fail  at  once  to  mark  the  age  of  the  edifice  in  which  they  are 
found.  The  carving  is  also  peculiar  to  the  age :  there  is  a  stifihess 
and  crispness  and  yet  easy  flexibility  about  it  which  renders  it 
unique.     {See  capital  in  Plate  ^.figure  c,  and  boss  in  Plate  4, 


figure  a.) 

In  Lincoln  and  Worcester  it  is  seen  in  perfection,  the  deUcate 
tendrils  and  stalks  are  quite  detached  from  the  bell  of  the  capital 
and  birds  are  picking  the  fruit.  Skill  is  exhibited  in  the  execution 
of  the  work  seldom  rivaled  and  never  surpassed  at  the  present 
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Description   of   Plate. 
plate  3.    lirat  JJointelr. 

a.  Tooth  Moulding,  Canterbury  CathedraL 

b.  Triplet  Window,  Wimborne  Minster,  Dorsetshire,  1230. 

c.  Capital  of  PiUar,  Salisbury  Cathedral  Chapter  House,  1250-1266. 

d.  Doorway,  Great  Haseley,  Oxford,  (door  restored,)  about  1225. 
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fby.  An  ornament  o«Ued  the  dog-tooth  {Plate  3,  Jigwe  a)  is 
rery  common,  and  notwithstanding  its  simplicity  is  very  beau- 
tifol  and  gives  an  ardiway  graat  ridmess  at  a  trifling  expense. 
The  fonn  of  the  ardi  is  by  no  means  always  the  same,  it  is 
usually  equilateral,  at  the  length  of  the  span  equal  to  the  length 
of  the  chord  of  half  the  arch ;  occasionally  it  is  much  more  acute, 
from  which  circumstance  many  have  given  it  the  name  of  "  the 
lancet  arch."  The  pillars  that  support  these  arches  are  in  most 
«rf  tile  large  buildings  complex  in  their  section,  such  as  four  small 
columns  clustering  round  a  large  central  one,  or  a  cluster  of  eight 
colunms,  four  large  and  four  small ;  in  some  cases  the  smaller 
shafts  are  quite  detached,  and  are  of  polished  marble.  They  are 
often  encircled  at  intervals  between  the  base  and  capital  with  a 
narrow  belting  of  molding ;  where  these  belts  are  of  metal,  which 
at  first  doubtless  was  the  case,  they  were  of  great  utility  by 
strengthening  the  piers  and  preventing  the  separation  of  their 
component  parts.  In  smallOT  and  more  humble  buildings  the 
pillars  were  nothing  more  than  circular  or  octagonal  shafts  with 
simple  capitals  and  bases. 

The  doorways  of  the  English  Cathedrals  per  se,  are  undoubt- 
edly  far  inferior  to  those  of  the  Continental  Churches':  the 
smallness  of  their  dimensions  certainly  could  not  have  proceeded 
from  lack  of  a  conception  of  what  was  truly  grand  on  the  part 
of  the  builders,  but  must  have  been  the  result  of  their  deliberate 
choice.  A  doorway  in  a  building  affords  a  standard  of  height, 
by  which  the  eye  judges  the  relative  altitude  of  the  contiguous 
parts  and  of  the  whole  facade.  When  a  door  is  very  high  the 
apparent  height  of  the  building  is  reduced,  and  vice  versa. 
-iNow  the  English  Cathedrals  are  not  so  lofty  as  the  French  and 
German,  and  hence  the  wisdom  of  keeping  the  doorway  of 
moderate  dimensions.  Again,  we  have  always  imagined  the 
internal  effect  of  the  nave  as  it  first  expands  before  one,  is  much 
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enhanced  by  entering  through  a  lowly  portal — ^ita  apparent  height 
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is  certainly  increased  thereby. 

! 

« 
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The  English  architects  appei^r  likewise  to  have  thrown  all 

'-« 
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their  power  into  the  majestic  weit  window,  which  bei^g  about 
the  width  of  the  space  between  nave  arches,  would  have  been 
too  short  had  a  very  high  doorway  been  beneath  it. 

The  First  Pointed  doorways  were  not  so  much  enriched  as  the 
Norman  ones ;  they  possessed  as  much  depth  and  more  refinement 

1 
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of  detail.     They  are  frequently  divided  by  a  central  column,  with 
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a  statue  or  other  carving  in  the  spandril  above.     This  double 
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arrangement  aptly  symboUed  the  two-fold  nature  of  Him  who 

I 
I 

Description   of   Plate. 
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called  himself  «  The  door." 
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The  doors  were  simple,  the  hinges  being  made  highly  orna- 
mental, spreading  their  branches  on  the  plain  surface.    {See  Plate 
3,  figure  d.) 

The  windows  were  almost  without  exception  long  and  narrow, 
and  were  used  either  singly  or  in  groups  of  two,  three,  four,  or  five. 
I  believe  there  is  an  example  of  seven,  but  such  must  be  very 
rare.     Small  shafts,  either  single  or  in  groups,  are  worked  on  the 

• 

a.  Boob  at  intersection  of  Groin  Ribs,  York  Minster. 

b.  "Window,  Cotterstook,  Northamptonshire,  1250. 

c.  Corbel  Tables,  the  more  elaborate,  Warnoington,  Northamptonshire,  1250, 

the  more  simple,  Portsmouth  Church,  Hampshire,  of  rather  earlier 
date.                                                                   ^ 

d.  Flying  Buttress,  Salisbury  Cathedral,  1250-1280. 
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edge  of  the  jambs  both  internally  and  externally.     A  hood  or 
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label  moulding  surrounds  the  external  arch  to  protect  it  from  the 
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weather.     In  Plate  3,  figure  b,  is  a  beautiful  triplet,  containing 
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a  slight  indication  of  second  pointed  in  the  ouspated  openings 
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over  each  light.     In  Plate  4  is  one  still  more  nearly  allied  to 
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Second  Pointed,  the  two  lights  being  separated  by  a  column. 

Mf 

a  small  opening  in  the  spandril  above,  and  the  whole  embraced 

^ 
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within  one  hood  mould. 
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The  wheel  or  rose  window  is  more  common  in  this  than 
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either  the  Norman  or  Second  Pointed  era.     It  forms  a  beautiful 

i 
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object  in  an  elevation  when  used  with  discretion,  but  when  only 
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superficial   and  deficient  in  depth,  it  is   but  the   caricatured 
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reflection  of  what  it  ought  to  be. 
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Description   of  Plate. 

|)lcttt  5.    iirBt  Pointti. 

DETACHED  TOWER,  ST.  MART'S  WALTON,  NORFOLK. 

This  Tower  and  its  parent  Chnroh  are  magnificent  specimens  of  First 

Pointed  Parochial  Church  Architecture.     In  1845,  when  the  Author  Tisited 

it,  some  trivial  restoration  was  in  progress,  under  the  direction  of  its  zealous, 

warm-hearted  Rector,  the  Rey.  Edward  Blenoowe. 

To  the  above  gentleman's  sisters,  the  Church  on  this  continent  are  in- 
debted  for  designs  for  exquisite  needle  work  tapestry  and  hangings,  executed 
by  other  ladies  for  the  Cathedral,  Fredericton,  New-Brunswick. 
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The  bnttreaaes  irMeh.  lure  sua.  essential  element  in  all  pointed 
baildinga  assume  in  this  style  a  pronunent  position.  They  hare 
not  the  width,  hut  greater  projection  than  the  Norman,  their 
•ogles  are  often  ohamferd,  or  have  a  small  column  worked 
thereon ;  the  weatherings  are  simple,  and  oft-times  terminate 
with  small  acute  gahles,  in  which  may  be  seen  the  latent  idea 
of  the  future  pinnacle.  The  flying  buttress  may  be  occasionally 
seen  towards  the  end  of  First  Pointed.     {See  Plate  ^,  figure  d.) 

Simple  groining  of  stone  with  transverse  and  diagonal  ribs 
were  commonly  used  in  large  buildings.  The  towers  are  very 
fine :  massive  buttresses  at  the  angles  to  withstand  the  lateral 
pressure  of  the  lofty  spire :  deep  bel&y  windows,  two  or  three  on 
each  face  of  tower ;  bold  but  simple  cornice  with  gurgoyles  or 
grotesque  carvings  of  animals  at  the  angles,  supported  by  an 
arcaded  or  blocked  corbel  table,  {see  Plate  ^,  figure  c ;)  series  of 
arcading  between  and  at  times  surrounding  buttresses,  are  the 
general  features  of  the  best  type  of  tower.* 

In  Plate  5  is  a  fine  example  of  First  Pointed  tower ;  the  upper 
portion  is  not  the  original  termination.  Salisbury  Cathedral, 
excepting  the  upper  story  of  tower  and  the  spire,  is  the  most 
perfect  entire  building  of  First  Pointed  in  England. 


fiutmi  llohitci,  %.  81. 1272-1399. 

It  is  in  this  style  that  Pointed  Architecture  is  seen  in  all  its 
matchless  glory.  Tracery  was  first  introduced  in  its  windows, 
which  at  once  made  a  revolution  in  the  Architecture  of  the 
country.  Slight  indeed  was  the  change  at  fiirst,  for  it  must  not 
be  considered  that  there  is  any  sudden  or  distinct  barrier  between 

*  Pugrin  says  that  no  First  Pointed  Tower  was  ever  erected  without  at  Itaat  the 
intention  of  being  surmounted  by  a  spire.  We  doubt  much  if  the  detached  Tower  in 
Plate  5  waa  ever  intended  to  be  so  finished,  although  in  some  instances  where  the 
detached  Tower  was  within  a  few  feet  of  the  church  a  spire  is  found, 
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the  variona  styles :  in  each  case  the  one  h^iees  into  the  other  by 
an  easy  transitional  deyelopment.  The  choir  of  Lincoln  was 
bmit  precisely  at  the  period  when  Architecture  was  undergoing 
that  process,  when  the  simpUcity  of  Salisbury  was  fast  merging 
into  the  beautiiul  intricacy  of  Exeter.  The  groined  ceiUng 
became  more  closely  ribbed,  and  the  ancient  masons  seemed 
determmed  to  see  who  could  perform  the  most  daring  feat  in  his 
trade.  At  Exeter  they  took  down  the  lower  portion  of  three 
waUs  of  each  transeptal  tower  to  the  height  in  some  part  of 
seventy  feet,  leaving  the  upper  stories  Norman,  and  substituting 
below  arches  and  piers  of  the  new  style. 

The  boldness  of  the  groined  ceiUngs  and  the  increased  width 
of  the  windows,  led  to  the  general  adoption  of  the  beautiM 
flying  buttress  which  in  the  good  old  days  of  honest  Church 
building  were  never  built  for  show  only,  but  for  use.  Pinnacles 
too  reared  their  leafy  heads  and  served  as  counterpoises  to  the 
spreading  arch,  which  otherwise  would  have  thrust  out  their 
abutments.  Niches,  not  empty  as  in  these  days,  but  fiUed  with 
saints  and  martyrs  were  conspicuous  objects  in  Cathedrals  and 
large  Churches.  The  lower  part  of  the  west  front  of  Exeter  is 
one  great  piece  of  tabernacle  work,  niche  above  niche,  and  canopy 
above  canopy;  figures  of  grim  warriors,  (their  crossed  legs  indicat- 
ing  their  having  fought  in  the  Holy  Land,)  venerable  kings, 
holy  apostles  and  angels  looking  through  the  open  battlements,' 
adorn  the  screen  enclosing  the  remains  of  one  of  its  munificent 
bishops  and  founders. 

The  doorways  remained  much  as  in  the  earUer  period;  the 
hood  mould  sometimes  forming  a  sort  of  canopy  over  the 'arch 
uistead  of  being  made  concenlric  with  it_ 


Niches  also  are  formed  in  the  jambs  and  arches  of  doors ;  their 
effect  is  good  in  the  former  but  bad  in  the  latter,  inasmuch  as 
the  statues  in  them  all  appear  to  be  falling,  and  are  only  prevented 
by  bars  of  iKm  from  so  doing. 


Description   of  Plate. 
fllate  0.     getoni  Jouitti. 

a.  Window  with  Flowing  Tracery,  Snettisham,  Norfolk. 

The  Nave  of  this  magnificent  Church  has  been  adopted  as  the  model  of 
that  of  the  Cathedral,  Frederioton,  New-Bmnswiok.  In  the  winter 
of  1844-1845,  this  superb  Window  was  restored  by  the  Rev.  Henry 
Hill.  To  him  Ecolesiology  is  indebted  for  bringing  to  light  perhaps 
the  finest  specimen  of  Second  Pointed  Tracery  to  be  found  in  the  Parish 
Charches  of  England. 

b.  WindoW  with  Geometrical  Tracery,  Exeter  Cathedral,  1330-1370. 
The  accuracy  of  this  drawing  cannot  be  vouched  for,  it  being  made 
from  a  rough  sketch,  but  its  principle  is  correct. 
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Th.  piOTjeta  and  bsttlemeBta  are  b«anafcUy  perforatod  .„d 

».^^.her  a  de^  of  .leganc  pe^a^e,  th,  JmC"   wlu"h 

M  not  discovered  before.  '  " 

_    A.  the  great  change  in  the  windows  is  the  most  prominent 

difference  m  the  styles  of  tibe  different  periods  we  S^T 

the  early  windows  the  germ  of  the  mullion,  which  is  Lo  an 
esBenkal  feature  in  Second  Pointed  windows. 

Almost  at  ite  commencement  tracery  branched  off  into  two 
^rent  d.ectzons ;  first  the  g^metric,  which  is  cabled  1  ^ 

wh<«e  wavxng  hnes  are  so  magnificent  in  York  and  Carlisle 
A  beautiful  example  is  given  in  Plate  6,  {figure  a  -^  it  is  fron. 

church  Its  tracery  w«  entirely  fiUed  with  bricks  and  mortar  ■  it 
w«  aiterwards  restored  under  my  direction.  ' 

On  the  Continent,  Flamboyant  tracery  wa«  another  ramifica- 
tion of  Second  Pointed.  raminca- 

It  must  not  be  forgotten   that  the   great  beautv  nf  ih 
windows  depended   no  less  upon  the   .h^^  and     ^^^^^^ 

TMn  trl     """'^^  *'^   "^^  ^^'^  --   superficial   align 
Thin  tra^ry  is  mean  and  contemptible;  it  is  a«  bad  a.  br!^ 
jewehy  and  no  better  than  the  painted  Indian  whichl  ^ 
suspended  aa  a  sign  over  many  a  country  tavern  deor    IfT- 
r^tanee  he  looks  fierce  and  terrible,  uZ^eareMns^tion  He 
B  but  a  piece  of  inch  pine  board.  ^ 

The  Towers  of  this  period  are  striking,  but  with  few  exceptions 
not  so.  elaborate  ^  might  have  been  expected  from  the  ge^e^ 
tone  of  the  style.     It  may  have   arisen  from   the  abse^n 
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arcading  and  the  sabctitotion  of  richly  canopied  niches,  which 
would  be  too  expensive  a  decoration  for  the  larger  masses  of 
tower  walls  unfilled  by  windows.  The  Spires  are  more  slender 
than  in  First  Pointed,  and  are  sometimes  crocketed  as  an  immense 
pinnacle.  At  the  springing  of  Spire,  and  continued  from  the 
angle  buttresses  of  tower,  are  often  found  clusters  of  pinnacles 
canopied  like  niches  startling  us  by  their  excessive  magnificence ; 
indeed  they  sometimes  are  formed  into  niches  and  filled  with 
statues.  On  the  continent  of  Europe  the  spires  were  often  of 
perforated  stone. 

Second  Pointed  is  unquestionably  the  purest,  and  hence  the 
best  style  to  be  adopted  in  Church  building  wherever  funds  are 
sufficient,  and  mechanics  can  be  found  able  to  execute  tracery ; 
when 'such  is  not  the  case,  an  adaptation  of  First  Pointed  must  be 
resorted  to.  I  say  adaptation,  because  an  architect  knows,  or 
ought  to  knbw,  that  without  thick  walls,  and  deep  mouldings 
and  broad  buttresses,  (all  of  which,  alas !  the  poor  architect  longs 
for,  but  in  vain,)  he  can  no  more  realize  the  solemnity  of  ancient 
work,  than  can  a  violin  be  made  to  utter  the  rich  tones  of  an 
organ. 

Cijirb  IfiomUi,  a.  iD.  139&-1509. 

The  Third  Pointed  as  we  before  mentioned,  was  called  by 
Rickman,  Perpendicular;  and  thirname  certainly  expresses  its 
nature  better  than  his  other  names  did  their  corresponding  styles. 
But  perpendicularity  is  not  the  only  characteristic  of  Third 
Pointed,  it  extends  no  farther  than  the  tracery  of  windows  and 
"paneling  of  the  walls ;  beyond  that  in  the  depression  of  the  arch 
and  flatness  of  pitch  of  the  roof,  an  opposite  term  would  be  more 
fitting. 

As  in  the  other  styles,  so  in  this  the  window  shows  at  once 
the  age  of  the  building.     Here  it  is  essentially  different  from 
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Description   of  Plate. 
{Ilate  7.     ^irb  l^oxnttis. 
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a.  Window,  St.  Nioholas,  Lynn  Regis.     A  snperb  specimen  of  the  purest 

and  least  objectionable  Third  Pointed  Charoh. 

b.  Window  east  end  of  south  Aisle,  Oatwell  Church,  Norfolk.     A  oharao- 

teristio  specimen,  but  the  horizontal  predominating  rather  more  than 
nsual  in  the  Tracery. 

c.  Doorway.  Tattershall  Church,  1500. 
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Second  Pointed:  imt^^d^f~thI~Z  7  ' 

Church  in  .hi,  cr^„r  T  °"''  '^•"''-    I-°k  -^  TrimtJ 
window  in  it     Tho  J^H  °°°"  "°'  ''"^'•'»  «'«7 
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The  monWrng,  „,  «.«„  ^j  ^^  half  t^   ™ 

brUhanoy  of  the  e„li„  .,an,ple,.    The  „d.W  rf  «,T  " 
war  n,  also  deoidedly  ch.«oteri.tio,  and  i,Z  »™,v  f    ^ 
S«»nd  Pointed.    (««  p,„,  7,^„T,         °'  ""'''  *'""■'  "> 

The  Taulting,  as  before  said,  is  less  «/,„t.  •    •». 
however  .xh«„ely  be.„«f„,,  j"  ^  nCt.  "7^  "  " 

induoed  the  departure  fton.  ie  »oLti  ^^0;^"^'' 
more  graceful  system  hitherto  in  ro™,  o„.  „f  J  T  ^ 
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generally  endeavors  to  atone  for  his  sin  by  resorting  to  extraneous 
and  meretricious  ornament.  So  in  the  days  of  Third  Pointed: 
science  was  falling,  true  taste  waa  declining,  men's  eyes  could 
not  brook  a  piece  of  plain  wall  to  rest  upon  as  a  reUef,  and  they 
consequently  paneled  the  spaces  between  the  windows;  and 
within  the  compartments  of  the  paneled  walls,  armorial  bearings, 
badges,  shields,  mottoes  or  scroUs  and  such  like,  were  carved  i^ 
profusion. 

Henry  VII.  Chapel,  St.  George's,  Windsor,  and  King's  College 
Chapel,  Cambridge,  are  each  in  themselves  a  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  extent  to  which  decoration  was  carried ;  they  are  gorgeous 
buildings,  and  by  their  richness  worthy  of  their  royal  founders, 
but  betoken  a  luxuriousness  fatal  to  health.  They  evinced  the 
cankering  effect  of  wealth  upon  piety;  they  told  rather  of  the 
greatness  of  man  than  the  glory  of  God ;  «  the  pomp  of  heraldry 
and  pride  of  power"  too  significantly  indicated  that  something 
waa  wrong  in  the  Church.  Her  pride  went  before  her  destruction, 
and  in  her  haughtiness  may  be  seen  the  causes  of  her  fall. 

The  majority  of  Parish  Churches  are  of  Third  Pointed,  and  are 
uninteresting  excepting  for  their  handsome  roofs  and  frequent 
specimens  of  wood  screens,  not  yet  annihilated  by  the  destroyer. 
The  Towers  partook  of  the  lightness,  and  even  thinness  of 
the  building  to  which  they  were  attached ;  spires  are  rarely  to 
be  met  with ;  the  summits  of  the  towers  being  finished  with 
pinnacles  and  handsomely  perforated  battlements.  A  few  years 
since  it  was  the  fashion  to  laud  this  style  as  the  great  triumph 
of  Pointed  Architecture :  fortunately  a  better  taste  has  arisen,  and 
men  begin  to  distinguish  between  the  vulgarity  of  finery,  aad  the 
refined  richness  of  "  high- wrought  axtlL 


It  is  a  hard  thing  to  teach  and  convince  people  that  beauty 
is  but  too  often  smothered  by  the  ornament,  whose  less  lavished 
application  would  have  really  contributed  to  its  adornment.  The 
simplicity  of  truth  is  surely  more  lovely  in  the  eyes  of  God  and 
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Detcription  of  Plate. 
miate  a     ■ 
OPEN  ROOFS. 
a.  Roof  over  north  Aiale,  Haslingfield,  Cambridgoahire. 
*.  Roof  over  north  Aisle,  St.  Nicholas,  Lynn  Regis,  Norfolk, 
c.  Roof  over  Nave  of  Wymondam,  Norfolk. 
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man  than  all  the  smooth  speeches  and  ingenious  devices  of  the 
cunning  hypocrite ;  so  is  the  legitimate  and  natural  decoration 
of  a  Church  more  seemly  and  more  in  accordance  with  solemnity, 
than  all  the  stuck  on,  made  up  whimsicalities  which  disfigure 
so  many  of  our  huildings. 

We  must  not  forget  to  mention  the  beautiful  open  timber 
roofs,  which  in  Third  Pointed  are  more  excellent  than  in  other 
styles :  owing  to  the  flatness  of  the  pitch,  in  many  cases  a  tie 
beam  was  inserted,  stretching  from  wall  to  wall:  in  others  the  tie 
beam  was  cut  in  the  middle,  its  two  ends  was  called  hammer 
beams,  and  were  supported  by  arched  braces  with  the  spandrils 
full  of  tracery.  These  hammer  beams  were  sometimes  carved  in 
the  form  of  angels.  {See  Plate  8.)  In  another  place  we  will 
speak  of  the  coloring  of  these  roofs ;  suffice  it  here  to  say,  they  were 
adorned  with  all  the  gorgeousness  of  gold  and  heraldry,  and  were 
in  perfect  ha^rmony  with  the  rest  of  the  work.  It  appears  that 
as  the  skill  of  the  mason  declined,  that  of  the  carpenter  the 
rather  increased,  and  the  former  not  unfrequently  applied  to  the 
sterner  material  stone  the  principles  of  construction,  which  should 
never  have  been  attempted  upon  any  thing  but  wood. 

We  must  now  pass  on  to  another,  and  if  possible,  a  more 
important  part  of  our  labor.  In  the  general  outline  of  the  various 
styles  of  English  Architecture  just  given,  it  has  been  our  endeavor 
to  mark  the  salient  points  of  each.  A  volume  could  well  be 
written  on  the  windows  alone  of  each  era,  but  to  dwell  at  greater 
length  on  such  details  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  intention 
of  this  work.  Our  aim  is  not  at  first  to  make  proficients  in  the 
art  of  Architecture — it  is  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  deeper  investi- 
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worthy  of  being  gathered,  the  diver  may  be  sure  of  his  reward 
if  he  plunge  into  the  depth  whence  those  wanderers  were  carried. 


Cljaptet  33. 


In  t^^s  chapter  we  propose  to  explain  the  general  fonn  and 
arrangement  of  ancient  churches  and  their  furniture,  which  as 
before  mentioned,  is  of  far  greater  importance  than  mere  detail : 
for  of  what  use  is  good  writing  if  the  spelling  be  bad  ?  or  of 
what  use  is  good  spelling  if  the  words  have  no  sense  in  them  ? 
So  a  knowledge  of  detail  in  Architecture  is  of  little  worth,  if  the 
greater  principles  of  combination  be  not  thoroughly  understood. 

The  sin  of  modem  Church  Architecture  in  England  until 
these  last  few  years  has  not  been  in  the  badness  of  detail,  for  it 
has  oft  times  been  most  pure,  yet  the  building  where  it  is  found 
has  been  most  wretched.  It  has  consisted  in  the  misapplication 
of  those  details ;  sometimes  by  copying  them  on  too  small  a  scale, 
thereby  rendering  them  absurd,  as  the  building  churches  for 
dolls  or  cathedrals  for  babies :  sometimes  by  misplacing  them,  as 
in  putting  windows  well  suited  for  a  flank  elevation  in  a  western 
-fimxt,  or  a  cathedral  doorway  i»  a,  viHa^  pofefe^  and  vice  venat- 


When  we  consider  what  Architecture  really  is ;  that  it  implies 
not  only  the  art  of  building  well,  but  building  beautifully  and 
appropriately,  we  shall  soon  see  that  something  beyond  a  mere 
correctness  of  detail  is  necessary  to  produce  a  perfect  building. 
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When  we  look  abroad  on  the  world  and  trace  the  hand  of  God 
in  the  vegetable,  animal  or  mineral  kingdom,  it  is  not  the  beauty 
of  form  alone  which  the  most  enchants  ua ; — ^it  is  not  alone  the 
peculiar  suitability  of  each  portion  to  do  its  particular  work  that 
engages  our  admiration ;  but  it  is  the  combination  of  utility  with 
beauty  which  impresses  us  with  wonder  and  awe,  and  which 
tells  us  in  language  not  to  be  mistaken,  "  The  hand  that  made 
us  is  divine."  In  creation  beauty  appears  not  to  exist  for  itself 
alone;  it  ever  has  its  use;  and  strength  and  activity  are  molded 
by  the  hands  of  beauty,  who  it  would  seem  delights  in  rendering 
them  the  more  fitting  for  the  fulfilment  of  each  purpose  they 
were  intended  to  perform.  Now  Architecture  is  a  godlike  art ; 
it  is  a  creative  one,  and  we  should  do  well  to  take  the  works  of 
nature  as  our  models.  The  greatest  architects  have  done  so,  and 
assuredly  we  should  not  be  ashamed  to  walk  in  the  same  paths 
with  those  whose  labors  have  immortalized  their  names,  and 
though  they  be  dead  yet  live  for  ever  in  some  lofty  dome  or  high 
embattled  tower.  In  every  beautiful  building,  in  every  edifice 
worthy  to  be  styled  an  oflspring  of  Architecture,  there  is  not  only 
a  countenance  so  to  speak,  whose  lineaments  and  features  are 
graceful,  but  there  is  a  soul  that  beams  through  the  whole,  and 
which  renders  it  as  expressive  of  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
intended,  as  do  the  smiles  or  furrows  on  the  human  face  declare 
the  thoughts  or  feelings  of  the  mind.  It  is  this  expression  of 
intention  which  is  so  thoroughly  exhibited  in  the  old  buildings. 
In  them  there  is  no  room  for  doubt:  to  use  the  language  of 
inspiration,  "  The  stone  cries  out  from  the  wall,  and  the  beam 
fi-om  the  timber  answers  it."  The  mind  that  contemplates  an 
u  oBuren  leeis  satisnou,  andr  is  never  bewildered  in  coujeo- 
taring  whether  it  be  a  museum  or  temperance  hall,  a  mechanics' 
institute,  a  gothio  bowling  saloon,  or  a  church.  It  feels  at  once 
that  whether  it  be  the  stately  minster  that  rears  its  triple  towers 
towards  high  heaven,  or  the  unpretending  village  church  em- 
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l)08omed  amid  trees,  which  seem  part  of  itself,  that  it  is  a  huilding 
where  the  great  God  of  heaven  and  earth  is  to  be  worshipped. 
If  the  fabric  be  richly  adorned,  no  ornament  in  it  but  has  its 
meaning — it  symbolizes  some  doctrin^r  illustrates  some  truth ; 
if  simple,  it  is  always  dignified.  Abov^  all  things,  it  is  always 
real,  no  vulgar  finery  disguises  for  a  time  the  miserable  meanness 
which  is  ashamed  of  itself. 

In  the  ground  plans  and  general  arrangement  of  the  ancient 
buildings,  we  cannot  expect  to  find  that  great  diversity  which 
we  may  look  for  in  matters  of  detail ;  because  the  unity  of  faith 
(and  consequent  unity  of  purpose  and  intention  in  their  building) 
precludes  that  latitudinarianism  which  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  features  in  modern  Architecture. 

Every  ancient  church  with  the  exception  of  collegiate  and  a 
few  small  chapels,  consisted  of  a  Nave  and  Chancel.  It  was 
not  a  church  without  these  two  primary  elements.  In  by  far 
the  majority  of  instances,  the  distinction  between  these  two  was 
marked  externally  and  internally.  In  cathedrals  the  Chancel  is 
called  the  Choir. 

It  is  our  intention  to  divide  this  portion  of  our  subject  into 
two  parts— first  Cathedrals,  secondly  Parish  Churches. 

In  nothing  has  Architecture  suflFered  more  in  these  church- 
building  times  than  in  confounding  these  two,  and  in  selecting 
portions  of  each  to  form  one  whole;  for  the  thing  which  is  good 
and  to  be  admired  in  a  cathedral  is  absurd  when  modernised  in  a 
Tillage  church.  The  two  were  built  with  a  different  intention— 
the  services  celebrated  therein  were  different.  In  one  the  prayers 
of  perhaps  not  more  than  one  or  two  priests  and  a  few  simple 
""peasants  were  offered  up  to  Grod— children  were  baptized— 1^ 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  administered.  In  the  other, 
thousands  knelt  before  the  Lord  their  Maker— bishops  and  priests 
thronged  the  spacious  Choir— anthems  and  halleluiahs  daily  rang 
through  the  echoing  susles— priests  were  ordained  there— bishops 
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Description  of  Plate. 

yiote  9. 

GROUND  PLAN  OF  LINCOLN  CATHEDRAL. 

1.  The  two  West  Towers. 

2.  Chapel. 

3.  Old  Saxon  Font. 

4.  Chapel  nsed  as  the  Consiatory  Court. 

5.  Nave. 

6.  Central  Tower. 

7.  Groat  Transept. 

8.  Minor  Transept 

9.  Chantries  founded  by  various  Individuals. 

10.  Lavatory. 

11.  Stone  Laver  in  form  of  an  Altar  Tomb. 

12.  Rood  Screen. 

13.  The  Choir. 

14.  Stalls. 

15.  Bishop's  Throne. 

16.  High  Altar. 

17.  Sedilia  and  Piaoina. 

18.  Vestries. 

19.  The  Galilee. 

20.  Cloisters. 

21.  Staircase  to  Library. 

22.  The  Chapter  House. 
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consecrated  a„<l  „,„„„„h,  „„,„^      ^^^  ^__^  ^^ 

was  built  ,„  the  cty  where  the  bishop  resided,  and  to  which  h, 
summoned  h„  clergy  to  delibemte  with  him  upon  matte,  which 
,  concerned  the  Church's  weal  or  woe. 

I  have  selected  as  an  example  of  the  English  cathedral,  that 
of  Lmcoln,  because  I  belie™  it  to  be  on  the  whole  the  hn,  I     I 
posse^es  or  was   intended   to  possess,  every  feature  w,t  .ho 
exoeptron  of  a  lady  chapel,  which   we  see  combined  "ote 
examples     It  consists  of  Nave,  Choir,  major  and  minor  Trau'pl 
two  western  Tower.,  central  Tower,  Galilee,  Lavatory,  .X' 
mall  Chantn^es  or  Chapels,  Cloisters,  Vestries,  Chapter  Ho^ 
lab^ry  and  Well.     The  internal  length  of  the  Nave  from  tht 
eastern  wall  of  we.t  Tower,  is  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  felt      • 
ts  wrdth  about  eighty  feet.     The  Choir  is  nearly  of  the  same 
taensmns.     The  length  of  Transept  is  two  hundL,  and  twl 
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width,  and  the  Chancel  of  the  sal'-prlToC^h  rL't 
harmony  ,n  the  greund  plan  of  an  ancient  cathedral  of  whic^  at 
fi«  we  are  not  aware.  It  is  this  beantifnl  harmony  which ^iv^ 
rU^  unrty,  and  which  prevents  so  Wge  and  complLted  a  ml 
from  appearrng  Irke  so  many  separate  part.  in.tead  of  one  migh^ 

■fte  plan  of  Lincoln  i.  a  Latin  Cross.  (See  Plate  9)  We 
w,ll  examm,  the  different  portions  of  the  building  se  iat^ 
commeucng  irom  the  west  end :  hut  Srst  let  „.  glance  at  tr,' 


A.  we  approach  Lincoln  fmm  the  west  the  three  Towers  are 

tho»,  of  the  western  facade  in  a  pyramidal  form;  whilst  the 
glorron.  front  wrth  rb  octagonal  turret,  standing  Uke  senMe.  te 
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guard  the  approach,  presents  an  elevation  unrivaled  in  Eng'land. 
The  north  and  south  views  are  scarcely  less  striking.  The 
country  round  Lincoln  is  remarkably  flat,  unbroken  but  by  a 
chain  of  hills,  at  the  very  end  of  which  and  jutting  out  like  a 
promontory,  this  noble  minster  is  built  It  there  rears  its  triple 
Towers  in  solemn  grandeur  high  above  the  neighboring  churches, 
which  it  seems  to  shelter  under  its  fostering  wings. 

We  once  saw  it  under  a  peculiarly  beautiful  atmospheric 
effect.  A  thick  mist  was  arising  from  the  river  Witham,  obscuring 
the  lower  portion  of  the  city,  and  as  it  curled  along  the  base 
of  the  cathedral  this  wonderful  and  stupendous  temple  of  the 
great  God  appeared  as  the  fabled  tomb  of  Mahomet  suspended 
betwixt  earth  and  heaven.  It  was  a  sight  not  easily  to  be 
forgotten,  resembling  as  it  did,  the  marvellous  creation  of  a  poet's 
dream  rather  than  a  fabric  reared  by  human  hands.  We  cannot 
pretend  to  describe  the  eastern  end ;  neither  language  or  picture 
can  do  it  justice.  It  is  a  marvel  where  all  is  marvellous.  Its 
style,  the  transitional  between  First  and  Second  Pointed,  appears 
the  very  perfection  of  Christian  Architecture.  Each  part  is  so 
exquisitly  proportioned  that  one  knows  not  which  the  most  to 
admire — the  great  east  window,  or  the  richly  paneled  buttresses, 
or  the  crocketed  pinnacles,  or  foliated  gable  with  its  leafy  cross 
growing  from  its  summit.  The  whole  effect  is  rich  in  the  extreme, 
but  no  part  so  rich  as  to  detract  from  the  other.  The  most 
exuberant  fancy  is  here  tempered  by  the  sobriety  of  judgment, 
and  the  vivid  imagination  of  the  artist  mellowed  by  the  sanctity 
of  the  priest.  We  cannot  speak  in  these  terms  of  every  part  of 
the  building,  some  of  the  carvings  therein  bordering  on  the  low 


grotesque  to  say  the  ^st  of  ^em.    The  east  end  however  is 
faultless ;  nor  do  we  wonder  that  when  two  strangers  gazed  on 
^  it  for  the  first  time,  they  prostrated  themselves  on  the  turf,  and 
in  tears  found  an  expression  of  their  reverential  admiration. 

You  enter  the  building  by  the  triple  doorway,  which    so 


^ 
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conspicuously  indicates  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Indeed,  the 
Trinity  is  the  great  idea  of  all  cathedrals :  it  is  seen  in  the  Nave 
and  Aisles — Choir,  Transept,  and  Tower — Arches,  Triforium  and 
Ceiling,  as  well  as  in  innumerable  small  details.  I  believe  every 
one  of  the  cathedrals  has  or  had  originally  this  three-fold  entrance. 
{See  Plate  9.) 

In  Lincoln  the  Galilee  is  at  the  south-west  comer  of  the  south 
Transept.  In  the  cathedrals  and  large  churches  where  it  exists, 
it  is  generally  at  the  west  end :  its  use  is  problematical,  most 
authorities  agreeing  that  it  was  considered  less  sacred  than  other 
portions  of  the  church.  Its  name  would  indicate  such  an  assertion, 
alluding  as  "The  Glossary"  says,  to  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles. 

It  is  possible  those  members  of  the  Church  who  by  way  of 
penance  were  prevented  for  a  certain  time  to  approach  near  the 
Altar,  were  allowed  to  witness  the  Church  ceremonies  without 
partaking  in  them.  The  Galilee  would  be  an  appropriate  place 
for  such.     Some  authors  say  it  was  intended  only  for  women. 

The  Nave  was  the  place  where  the  laity  generally  assembled 
to  pray  and  hear  sermons,  and  through  which  processions  passed 
instead  of  entering  the  Choir  by  its  outside  doorways. 

Before  the  Reformation  the  Pulpit  was  universally  in  the 
Nave,  and  the  Font  (excepting  in  one  or  two  instances  where 
it  was  placed  in  a  baptistery  or  separate  small  building  or  chapel 
attached  to  the  church)  was  likewise  always  found  near  the 
west  end. 

The  transept  is  generally  a  portion  of  the  Nave,  a  few 
examples  making  it  a  part  of  the  Choir :  it  appears  to  have  been 
of  no  farther  use  in  the  ancient  cathedrals  than  that  of  affording 
additional  length  of  eastern  wall  against  which  Altars  could  be 


erected.  TFls  true  this  could^  have  been  obtained  by  widening 
the  building  generally,  but  the  plan  adopted  was  far  more 
artistic  and   equally  effectual.    Without  transepts  the   central 
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Tower  woald  be  but  badly  supported 

them  the  pyramidal  and  upward  line  is  essentially  preserved. 

The  Nave  was  separated  from  the  Choir  by  a  screen  supporting 
the  rood  or  crucifix  which  was  of  great  size,  and  oft-times  of  most 
costly  material.  On  one  side  of  the  crucifix  was  the  image  of 
St.  John,  on  the  other  that  of  the  blessed  Virgin.  Figures  of 
angels  and  tall  waxen  candles  were  often  the  accompaniments  of 
the  rood.  Altars  were  generally  on  the  western  side  of  screen  in 
cathedrals,  and  we  should  add,  that  these  screens  were  generally 
solid  and  not  of  open  work  as  in  parish  churches. 

The  Nave  being  emblematic  of  the  Church  militant,  the 
vessel  tossed  about  in  the  troubled  waters  of  this  world,  and  the 
Chancel  being  symbolic  of  the  Church  triumphant  or  the  vessel 
anchored  in  peace  "in  the  haven  where  it  would  be,"  the 
boundary  line  between  these  two  is  but  the  natural  place  where 
His  image  should  be  lifted  up,  by  whose  death  we  expect  to  be 
delivered  from  the  cares  of  this  world,  and  made  meet  for  the 
joys  of  another. 

At  the  Reformation  the  roods  were  removed,  and  in  most,  if 
not  all  the  English  cathedrals,  the  organ  occupied  their  position. 

These  Screens  in  small  churches  were  frequently  "  corbeled," 
or  gathered  over  so  as  to  leave  room  for  a  rood  loft  or  gallery 
above.  In  cathedrals  the  gallery  was  obtained  by  making  the 
screen  double,  and  throwing  a  floor  across  the  heads  of  each 
division.  In  some  churches  it  is  said  that  portions  of  Scripture 
were  read  from  this  gallery,  and  certain  portions  chanted  upon 
festivals  and  high  days  of  the  Church. 

In  the  Choir  and  westward  of  the  Presbytery  or  Sacrarium 
•were  the   stalls  fw  the  jwriests.     In   Lincoln   they  are  still  to- 


be  seen  in  all  their  pristine  grandeur — upwards  of  sixty  with 
exquisitely  wrought,  carved,  and  pinnacled  canopies  are  ranged 
on  either  side.     The  carving  of  these  alone,  if  every  other  relic 
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of  the  so  called  dark  ages  had  been  swept  by  a  blind  and 
undiscriminating  fanaticism  from  the  face  of  the  land,  would  be 
suflS,cient  to  attest  the  superiority  of  ancient  workmanship  over 
most  of  modern  renown.  The  workmen's  names  are  lost,  but 
their  work  remains  to  glorify  God  and  instruct  man.  Alas !  with 
us  how  many  names  survive  their  wretched  productions.  The 
man  is  talked  of  as  the  talented  Architect  of  a  Universalist 
Church,  the  Temple  of  Reason  "  recently  opened  with  such  eclat," 
the  beautiful  Jews'  Synagogue  with  the  neat  and  elegant  crc^s 
over  its  entrance  doorway:  but  ere  the  breath  of  fame  has 
ceased  to  din  our  ears,  the  Universalist  Church  is  transferred  to 
the  Baptist  Church,  who  to  satisfy  the  mortgagee  and  pay  for  the 
numerous  and  evidently  necessary  repairs,  get  rid  of  it  in  a  few 
months  to  some  other  society  {aoi  disant  Church,)  who  let  it 
crumble  to  its  native  dust. 

The  Temple  of  Reason  is  turned  into  an  eating  house  or  a 
hall  for  model  artists,  and  a  little  "  wind  is  raised  "  by  letting  it 
on  Sundays  to  "  the  First  Christian  Church."  Its  end  is  perhaps 
equally  as  sublime,  it  being  converted  into  a  common  school  for 
colored  people. 

The  Jews'  Synagogue  is  more  fortunate,  happily  for  the  tribe 
of  Israel  who  worship  therein,  it  is  free  from  debt;  the  Philistines 
have  not  grudged  their  help,  and  the  daughters  of  Egypt  have 
Uberally  contributed  their  gold  and  their  silver  to  its  erection. 
It  continues  a  synagogue  and  "  mirabile  dictu"  is  chosen  as  an 
apt  and  unexceptionable  model  for  a  church,  or  rather  "an 
audience  chamber,"  where  popular  preaching  is  heard  at  so  much 
per  hour.  Now  in  all  these  cases  (hypothetical  it  is  true,  but 
not  at  all  improbable,  many  equally  as  absurd  constantly  falling 


under  our  observation)  we  trace  that  modern  spirit  of  latitudi: 
narianism  which  in  all  art,  and  more  especially  Ecclesiastical 
Architecture,  is  fatal  to  its  healthy  development  The  stalls  of 
Lincohi  are,  and  can  be  nothing  else  but  what  they  are  intanded 
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to  be ;  and  not  the  stalls  only  of  this  mighty  minster,  but  every 
part,  from  the  buttress  that  supports  the  western  wall,  to  the 
finials  that  top  the  pinnacles  of  central  Tower,  has  its  proper  and 
legitimate  use,  and  could  not  serve  opposite  uses  in  dissimilar 
buildings. 

To  resume  our  description.  At  the  eastern  end  of  the  stalls 
on  the  south  side,  was  placed  the  bishop's  stall  or  throne ;  these 
thrones  are  generally  of  a  rich  design,  many  indeed  were  sadly 
mutilated,  when  the  lovers  of  piety!  but  the  foes — ^bitter,  malicious 
foes  of  the  beautiful  and  the  grand  went  through  the  land  and 
destroyed  the  cunningly  executed  carved  work  they  were  too 
ignorant  to  admire,  and  too  wicked  to  spare.  That  at  Exeter  is 
a  wonder  of  Architectural  skill,  canopy  springs  above  canopy  to 
the  height  of  sixty  feet,  and  even  there  the  daring  architect  who 
planned  it  would  have  sprung  up  higher  but  for  the  vaulted 
ceiling  he  appears  to  penetrate :  there  is  not  a  nail  or  a  screw  in  it, 
and  when  Cromwell  and  his  troopers  turned  the  cathedral  into 
barracks  it  was  taken  down,  concealed  in  a  vault,  and  replaced 
uninjured  after  the  ruffians  had  retired  from  a  building  they 
polluted  no  less  by  their  hyprocritical  prayers  than  by  their 
disgusting  profanity. 

Opposite  the  bishop's  throne  is  the  place  where  the  modem 
pulpit  is  generally  placed.  ' 

The  Presbytery  or  Sacrarium  was  elevated  above  the  Choir 
proper  at  least  three  steps ;  at  Canterbury  are  several  flights,  in 
all  upwards  of  twenty  steps.  As  the  name  denotes,  this  was  the 
most  holy  part  of  the  building.  It  was  the  place  of  the  high 
altar  where  the  most  holy  mysteries  of  our  faith  were  celebrated. 
Here  the  Romish  Church  enveloped  religion  with  an  awe  and 
solemnity  which,  however  we  may  doubt  its  propriety,  we  cannot 
but  acknowledge  its  power.  The  Altar  was  of  stone ;  it  frequently 
was  above  the  grave  of  some  martyr,  and  oft-times  enshrined  his 
bones.     The  splendor   and  variety   of  its  hangings,  sometimes 
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expressing  by  their  sombre  hues  the  penitential  sorrow  of  the 
Church's  fast,  at  other  times  declaring  by  the  vividness  of  their 
colorings  and  costliness  of  the  gems  which  besprinkled  them  the 
triumphant  festival  in  which  the  Church  rejoiced  with  holy  joy. 
On  it  were  glorious  candlesticks  and  gorgeous  flagons,  chalices 
and  other  vessels  of  richly  chased  and  enameled  gold  and  silver ; 
massive  inlaid  shrines  containing  relics  of  the  canonized  dead  : 
behind  it  were  costly  niches  and  exquisitely  carved  images : 
before  it  and  on  either  side  of  it  were  numerous  priests,  whose 
magnificent  robes*  were  only  in  keeping  with  every  thing  around 
them :  incense  from  golden  censers  floated  up  to  heaven ;  the 
silver  bell  proclaimed  the  elevation  of  the  host,  and  a  prostrate 
throng  of  worshippers  proclaimed  the  powerful  efiect  all  this  had 
upon  them.  The  Altar  was  the  climax  of  the  building — every 
thing  was  subservient  to  it ;  every  thing  led  to  it ;  its  imposing 
position  elevated  above  the  Nave  caused  the  eye  to  wander 
towards  it ;  and  the  very  screen  which  in  a  measure  hid  it,  only 
served  to  render  it  the  more  conspicuous. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  Altar  were  the  sedilia  or  seats  for 
the  priests  officiating;  the  general  number  is  three,  in  some  small 
churches  there  are  but  two ;  in  some  again  there  are  four,  probably 
in  these  the  Church  was  a  peculiar  or  under  a  different  control 
than  the  ordinary  parish  church.  They  were  generally  graded, 
the  one  nearer  the  east  being  the  highest  of  the  three. 

The  Sedilia  in  Exeter  Cathedral  appears  to  be  designed  by 
the  same  Architect  who  designed  the  Bishop's  Throne.  It  should 
be  stated  that  the  latter  is  of  wood,  the  former  of  stone,  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  almost  universal  custom. 

The  Piscina  or  small  hollowed  niche  with  a  drain  therein, 


was  generally  adjoining  and  eastward  of  the  SediUa,  its  use  was 
that  of  a  basin,  where  the  chalice  and  other  vessels  were  rinsed 
after  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist. 

It  frequently  contained  a  shelf,  which  served  as  a  prothesis 
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or  credence  table.  The  north  side  of  Chancel  is  the  usual  place 
for  this  appendage  to  the  Altar;  its  form  when  separate  from 
Piscina  was  generally  that  of  a  bracket  projecting  from  the  wall. 
It  was  the  place  where  the  elements  were  placed  before  conse- 
cration. 

An  Aumbry  or  Ambre  was  a  closet  in  the  wall,  in  which 
the  vessels  were  locked  when  not  being  used.  The  north  side 
is,  we  believe,  the  invariable  side  in  which  it  is  found  when  in 
Chancel. 

Opposite  the  Sedilia  we  sometimes  find  a  recess  with  an  Altar 
Tomb  therein ;  this  is  the  Easter  Sepulchre  on  which  the  Host  was 
placed  on  Good  Friday,  and  remaining  there  until  Easter-day  was 
removed  with  great  pomp  and  solemnity.  Other  more  significant 
ceremonies  were  probably  connected  with  this  Sepulchre.  That 
at  Lincoln  is  a  beautiful  work  of  art,  and  rivaled  only  by  that 
of  Heckington  in  the  same  county;  they  were  both  evidently  the 
work  of  the  same  artist.  We  have  seen  and  examined  each,  but 
our  remembrance  of  the  latter  is  more  vivid.  In  front  of  the 
Tomb,  which  is  beneath  a  highly  enriched  Arch,  are  crouching 
statues  of  Roman  soldiers  fallen  asleep ;  at  the  entrance  of  the 
sepulchre  are  angels  kneeling,  and  above  it  angels  rejoicing  at 
the  resurrection  of  their  Lord  and  Master.  The  great  Flaxman, 
no  mean  authority,  calls  our  especial  attention  to  these  figures  as 
a  proof  of  the  high  excellency  of  Christian  sculpture.  There 
could  not  possibly  be  devised  any  more  beautiful  way  of  keeping 
before  the  people  the  great  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  than  this 
tomb  with  its  accompanying  figures. 

Eastward  of  the  high  Altar  is  the  usual  place  for  the  Lady 
Chapel,  or  Chapel  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary ;  its  position  clearly 
indicates  the  great  honor  and  adoration  the  Romish  Church  paid 
to  her.  There  is  no  Lady  Chapel  at  Lincoln,  the  whole  fabric 
being  dedicated  to  God  expressly  in  her  honor.  At  Ely,  Durham, 
Oxford,  and  one  or  two  other  cathedrals,  this  chapel  is  in  other 
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parts  of  the  building.     The  numerous  chantries  or  small  chapels 
attached  to,  or  within  the  cathedrals  are  most  interesting  both  in 
an   architectural    and    antiquarian   sense.     They  are  generally 
elaborately  decorated  with  all  the  ornament  admissible  in  the 
style  in  which  they  are  erected:  they  seldom  are  alike,  varyiig 
with  the  tastes  of  the  builder,  and  yet  not  so  absolutely  dissimilar 
as  to  injure  the  general   efiect   of  the  fabric.     Not  being   an 
essential  portion  of  it,  they  yet  like  so  many  sparkling  gems 
adorn  it  without  being  excresences,  like  many  modern  vestries. 
The  screens  which  separate  them  from  main  body  of  the  building 
are  amongst  the  most  beautiful  creations  of  mediceval  Architec- 
ture;  now,  alaa!  they  are  principally  bedaubed  with  layer  upon 
layer,  generation   upon   generation,   stratum   upon   stratum   of 
abominable  whitewash;   but  with  even  this   accumulation  of 
conglomerated  barbarism  and  unhallowed  taste,  they  are  most 
beautiful.     In  vain  has  the  spoiler's  hand  endeavored  to  mar  the 
beauty  it  could  neither  imitate  or  appreciate:  some  trace  o{  its 
youthful   beauty  will   shine  out  in  spite  of  all :   the  delicate 
tendril  of  some  carved  flower— the  azure  ceiling  of  some  intricate 
tabernacle  work— the   rich  ruby— the   terse  and  pithy  le^nd 
reminding  us  of  mortality— the  sparkling  gold,  the  lustrous  silver, 
at  times  will  unveil  themselves  to  us,  and  seem  in  the  voiceless 
language  of  their  eariy  charms  to  implore  us  to  relieve  them  from 
the  degra^iation  they  have  so  long  endured.     Within  them  are 
generally  interred  the  bodies  of  the  bishops  or  some  powerful 
nobles  of  the  diocese.    They  are  consequently  replete  with  heraldic 
lore,  and  the  curious  and  learned  in  this  art  can  trace  in  them 
the  marriages,  intermarriages,  and  ofispring  of  many  a  family 
Btul  m  cxietonce,  or  whose  only  record  is  in  the  sculpture  J  stone 
about  him. 

In  each  of  the  Chantries  was  an  Altar  where  mass  was  said 
for  the  repose  of  his  soul  whose  bones  lay  beneath.  They  were 
often  richly  endowed  with  lands,  and  were  not  unfrequently  the 
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source  of  great  wealth  by  the  real  or  pretended  sanctity  of  him 
they  enshrine,  causing  many  pilgrims  to  come  (who,  by  the  way, 
never  came  empty  handed,)  and  implore  his  intercession  for  their 
salvation,  or  else  to  be  cured  of  certain  diseases  their  more  sinful 
"  flesh  was  heir  to."  Marvellous  indeed  are  the  miracles  said  to 
have  been  wrought  at  some  of  these  tombs;  too  marveUou* 
apparently  for  some  to  believe,  and  others  to  doubt. 

The  Chapter  House  was  the  room  where  the  dean  and  clergy 
attached  to  a  cathedral  assembled  to  transact  business  relative 
thereto,  and  where  the  bishop  convened  meetings  to  deliberate 
upon  matters  concerning  the  church's  weal  or  woe.  Business 
not  strictly  ecclesiastical,  but  connected  with  the  temporalities 
of  the  church  was  here  attended  to,  tradition  showing  us  the 
Table  in  that  of  Salisbury,  at  which  the  workmen  engaged  in 
the  building  received  their  wages  of  one  penny  per  day. 

The  Chapter  houses  were  of  various  forms,  oblong,  octagonal 
or  polyganal,  and  were  according  to  the  position  of  Cloisters  to 
which  they  were  generally  attached,  either  on  north  or  south  side 
of  cathedrals.  When  of  either  the  two  latter  forms,  we  find  a 
central  pillar,  at  whose  summit  clustered  in  one  exquisite  group 
the  ribs  of  the  stone  vaulting  converge. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  no  such  building  in 
this  country,  in  which  the  diocesan  and  general  conventions 
could  assemble,  rather  than  within  the  walls  of  a  church.  Of 
course  it  is  in  vain  to  hope  the  sacred  walls  will  impress  those 
men  with  reverence  who  professedly  regard  such  a  feeling  as 
superstition,  but  if  bitter  words  be  spoken  in  the  moment  of 
excitement  by  good  men,  or  evil  deeds  plotted  and  contrived  by 
designing  and  crafty  foes  of  the  Church,  it  is  better  far  that  an 
-ttaoonaeorated  building  be  the  scene  of  such  evil,  than  the  plac^ — 
where  all  should  be  holy  peace  and  rest  and  contentment.  It  is 
true  a  Chapter  house  may  not  be  able  to  afford  the  same  accom- 
modation  to  reporters  of  secular  newspapers,  or  for  the  unemployed 
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of  both  sexes,  who  may  delight  in  a  religious  skirmish  as  romantic 
and  "  good  for  edification,"  but  so  much  the  better.  The  solemn 
discussions  of  the  Church  should  not  be  open  to  the  gaze  of  the 
world,  and  better  for  it  to  bear  the  obloquy  which  would  be 
thrown  on  it  for  sitting  within  closed  doors,  than  be  taunted  by 
those  who  make  every  symptom  of  its  disunion  occasion  for  the 
exhibition  of  their  envy,  hatred  and  malice. 

The  praises  of  the  Cloisters  have  been  sung  by  the  great 
Puritan  poet,  his  feelings  getting  the  better  of  his  bigoted 
prejudices. 

"  But  let  my  due  feet  never  fail 
To  walk  the  studioiu  cloisten'  pale, 
Aad  love  the  high  embowed  roof, 
With  antique  pillara  nuusy  proof, 
And  itoried  windows  richly  dight, 
Casting  a  dim  religions  light. 
There  let  the  pealing  organ  blow, 
To  the  full-voiceed  choir  below. 
In  service  high,  and  anthems  clear. 
As  may  with  sweetness  through  mine  ear. 
Dissolve  me  into  ecstacies, 
And  bring  all  heaven  before  mine  eyes." 

11  Perueraso. 

They  were  attached  to  the  cathedrals,  and  in  many  if  not  in 
every  case,  communicated  with  the  dwellings  of  the  clergy. 
There  is  no  feature  more  beautiful,  nothing  more  in  accordance 
with  the  religious  tone  of  every  thing  surrounding,  than  these 
shady  bowers  of  stone.  Here  mused  the  ancient  priest  and 
pondered  on  the  oracles  of  God,  the  things  of  this  world  shut 
out  from  his  senses,  and  naught  to  interrupt  him  except  it  be  the 
deep  and  solemn  tones,  which  occasionally  like  melody  from  the 
nnsoon  werld^  on  whidt  he  was^  meditating,  burat  upon  Mm  ^m — 
the  contiguous  minster:  here  the  youth  whose  life  had  been 
dedicated  to  God  listened  to  the  instructions  of  some  venerable 
father  who  long  years  before  had  listened  with  like  reverence  to 
his  predecessor :  here  strange  misgivings  first  clouded  the  brow 
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of  the  early  reformer:  here  he  compared  the  practice  of  the 
pnmitive  Church  with  the  practice  of  his  own:  here  in  the 
honesty  of  his  heart  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  study  of  the  Bible 
and  the  sainted  doctors  of  the  Church's  infancy:  here  he  asked 
himself  the  all-important  question,  "What  is  Truth'"  here  he 
analyzed  his  faith  and  separated  the  truth  of  God  from  the  dross 
of  mans  invention:  it  was  here  in  the  hallowed  cloisters  he 
strengthened  himself  to  endure  the  cold,  damp  horrors  of  the 
dungeon  and  gained  courage  from  heaven  gladly  to  wear  the 
martyr  s  fiery  crown. 

In  Lincoln  the  Library  is  adjoining  the  Chapter  House.  In 
Exeter  the  Chapter  House  itself  is  now  used  as  the  Library  a 
room  over  the  north  Porch  in  latter  building  was  the  ancient 
record  room,  and  it  probably  may  have  been  the  Library. 

Alittle  at  the  north-east  of  comer  of  the  Choir  in  Lincoln  is 
the  Well.  The  lavatory  was  connected  with  the  Cloisters  The 
names  of  these  portions  closely  indicate  their  use;  it  is  enough 
for  us  to  mdicate  their  position,  remarking  at  the  same  time  that 
in  these  minor  and  comparatively  unimportant  features  much 
latitude  was  allowed,  their  position  being  governed  by  circum- 
stances such  as  site  of  cloisters  or  priest's  houses,  rather  than  by 
the  unchanging  rules  which  pertain  to  Choir  or  Nave,  Altar  or 
Font. 

Much  more  could  be  said,  indeed  volumes  could  be  written 
on  each  portion  of  a  Cathedral,  but  we  must  now  pass  on  to  the 
Parish  Church. 

The  object  of  a  Parish  Church  as  distinct  from  that  of  a 
Cathedral  has  already  been  stated,  and  in  buUding  new  churches 
we  should  always  bear  this  in  mind. 


-A  Parish  Church  always  consists  of  Nave  and  Chancel  It 
was  not  a  church  without  both.  The  average  length  of  Chancel 
was  one-third  the  whole  length  of  building.  Almost  without 
exception  the  ancient  churches  were  built  east  and  west,  that  is 
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with  the  Chancel  towards  the  east.     Doorways  were  not  placed 
in  any  front  with  an  eastern  aspect. 

These  few  points  are  mentioned  in  which  all  churches  agree; 
their  other  features  varied  almost  to  infinity,  but  these  important 
principles  seem  never  to  have  been  departed  from. 

It  may  be  well  at  first  to  give  a  general  idea  of  an  English 
country  Parish  Church.     It  is  not  a  cathedral  whose  stupendous 
grandeur  overwhelms  us  with  indescribable  awe :   no  majestic 
organ  rolls  like  thunder  the  deep  notes  of  praise  along  the  vaulted 
aisles :   no  loud  amens  constantly  ascend  echoing  from  groin  to 
groin  till  lost  in  the  tangled  maze  of  stone  suspended  as  it  were 
high  above  our  heads :  it  boasts  none  of  this  glory— simple,  sub- 
stantial, beautiful,  it  has  braved  the  storms  of  centuries :   time 
seems  to  have  withholden  his  withering  hand,  and  instead  of 
approaching  Avith  stealthy  footsteps  to  mar  or  steal  the  few  simple 
ornaments  which  adorn  it,  he  has  flung  a  garland  on  its  brow 
which  renders  it  the  more  alluring.     High  above  the  green  trees 
which  encircle  the  sacred  pile  is  seen  the  tall  spire  shooting  up  as 
straight  as  prayer  to  heaven;  surmounting  each  gable  is  seen  the 
cross,  telling  to  the  world  around  of  Him  who  was  lifted  up  for  our 
salvation  and  become  the  summit  of  all  our  desires.   We  approach 
nearer,  we  rest  beneath  the  Lyche  gate,*  and  meditating  on  the 
period  we  may  rest  there  for  the  last  time,  our  spirits  become 
tinged  with  something  of  the  devotion  which  lingers  there  aa 
the  genius  of  the  place.     Treading  on  the  turf  beneath  which 
our  fathers  are  slumbering  in  peace,  we  gaze  by  turns  on  each 
feature  of  the  holy  edifice.     Its  plan  is  cruciform  and  in  it  we 
trace  the  foundation  of  our  faith ;  buttress  and  pinnacle  tell  us 
how  the  €hurch  xjf  ttoist  ir  strengthened  andT  adorned  by  the" 


•  The  Lyche  Gate  was  the  covered  gateway  at  the  entrance  of  the  chureh  yard, 
where  the  corpse  was  rested  until  the  priest  issued  fwm  the  church  to  meet  the 
procession. 
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services  of  her  ministers:   windows  numerous  and  intricate  in 
design  show  us  how  various  and  apparently  complex  are  the 
methods  by  which  the  light  of  life  is  poured  upo^  our  mind- 
battlements  tell  us  where  to  look  for  strength  when  trouble  is  at 
hand :  cornice  and  string-course-legend  and  device-canopy  and 
mche-angel  and  saint,  all  convey  a  lesson  which  sinks  deeply  in 
our  hearts.     We  enter  the  edifice  through  the  lowly  porch.     The 
font  awaits  us    at  the   door,  and   we  remember  that  without 
repentance  and  baptism  there  is  no  entering  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.     Benches  made  for  prayer  and  not  for  sleep  form  no 
distmguishing  mark  between  rich  and  poor  in  this  common  home 
where  all  are  equal  in  the  sight  of  Him  who  made  them  what 
they  are.     The  roof  spangled  with  stars,  and  braced  and  girded 
to  withstand  the  howling  blast  and  crashing  tempest,  bids  the 
Christian  feel  that  beneath  the  panoply  of  heaven  "come  will 
what  may,"  he  is  safe.     On  one  hand  the  writing  on  the  wall 
warns  him  of  danger,  on  the  other  it  assures  him  of  victory :  one 
text  whispers  strength  to  the   young,  another  support  to  the 
old.     Are  we   bowed   down  with  sorrow?    the  very  floor  can 
instruct  us  in  our  grief.     Are  we  elate  with  joy  ?  pUlar  and  arch 
clerestory  and  roof,  have  in  them  something  to  increase  and 
sanctify  it.     The  Chancel  separated  from  the  Nave  typifies  a 
state  of  existence  beyond  the  gates  of  death:   its  increase  of 
,  ornament,  the  greater  delicacy  and  richness  of  its  carvings,  and 
above  all,  the  Altar  whereon  is  commemorated  the  sacrifice  of 
the  Lamb  of  God  assures  us  (if  we  have  but  ears  to  hear,  eyes  to 
see,  and  hearts  to  feel)  of  the  triumphant  future,  when  the  Church 
shall  have  exchanged  her  garments  of  sorrow  and  labor  for  the 
glorious  apparel  of  everlasting  feUcity  and  rest. 


-*t  oH  England  many  are  the  noble  piles  of  which  this  is  but 
a  feeble  description,  and  many,  many  more  would  have  studded 
the  landscape  of  my  native  land,  but  for  the  ruthless  hand  of  the- 
fanatical  spoiler  or  perhaps  the  more  fatal  kindness  of  an  ignorant 


Description   of   Plate. 

ipiate  10. 

GROUJTD  PLAN  OF  ANCIENT  CHURCHES.      -v.    . 

These  plans  being  all  drawn  at  the  same  scale,  at  once  we  can  see  how 

the  ancient  Architects  increased  the  size  of  their  Churches,  by  adding  extra 

arches,  as  in  Donington,  not  simply  widening  the  span  of  such  as  we  find 

in  Duddington  or  Islip.     Tiie  Chancel  and  north  Transept  of  Snettisham  ia 

in  ruins,  but  enough  of  the  foundation  remains  to  indicate  their  dimensTons. 
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but  good-intentioned  church-warden,  or  an  excellent  but  tasteless 
rector. 

In   the   accompanying   illustrations    of  ground   plans*   the 
general  form  of  various  ancient  Parish  Churches  will  be  seen 
The  ground  plan  of  a  church  is  the  most  important  part  of  the' 
structure,  for  it  matters  little  how  beautiful  each   doorway  pr 
window  may  be,  if  the  mass  of  the  fabric  be  unchurch-like ;  it  is 
of  little  use  to  symbolise  in  detail  if  the  nobler  mysticism  be 
wanting;  and  all  we  do  in  ornamenting  a  structure  is  but  taste 
and  money  squandered,  if  the  ground  plan  express  not  its  inten- 
tion, and  teU  not  its  story  of  Catholic  faith,  and  order,  and  truth. 
The  most  simple  plan  is  that  of  a  parallelogram  for  Nave,  a  like 
figure  for  Chancel,  no  Tower  nor  entrance  in  west  front  but  a 
Bell-cote  or  Gablet,  (See  St.  Anne's,  Frederictan,)  and  a  south 
Porch.     It  often   happens   that  to  such   original  plan  we  find 
added  a  Tower  of  later  date  and  a  north  or  south  Aisle  added  to 
Nave  to  increase  accommodation  for  worshippers. 

In  Islip  [see  Illustration)  we  have  a  plan  of  the  most  usual 
kind  ^  moderate  size  church,  rather  smaUer  perhaps  than  the 
average.     It  has  Nave  and  Aisle,  Chancel  a  Uttle  deeper  than 
the  usual  proportion.  Tower  at  west  end,  and  south  Porch  in 
second  bay  or  division  from  west  front.     Instead  of  having  only 
four  bays  this  plan  would  be  more  perfect  with  five,  the  extra 
one  being  added  to  the  length  of  Nave  which  is  too  short.     In 
larger  churches  the  Chancel  as  well  as  Nave  generally  has  its 
Aisles;  no  large  church  with  a  well  developed  Chancel  should 
be  built  without  them.     The  position  of  Tower  varies,  it  depend- 
ing upon  no  fixed  rule   excepting  that  it  is  never  found  at 

eastern  extremitv  of  Chnnonl      T»»  *J»^  m,^\..-i ..  -c  •     i  .• 

^  ^  ^  ""-"coi.  ^tft  tt>»  majority  or  instances  the 

west  end  of  Nave  is  the  place  assigned  for  it.     It  is  (other  things 
being  equal)    the  most  commanding   situation.      The  west  is 

•  The  author's  thanks  are  due  to  the  New- York  Ecclesiologist  Society  for  pei- 
miKion  to  uae  the  Plate  of  ground  plans,  originally  engraved  for  the  EcclesioJogist 
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essentially  and  symbolically  the  entrance  front  of  a  church;  the 
font  was  always  near  the  western  door,  and  the  main  entrance 
was  generally  through  the  Tower.     Unless  then,  there  be  an 
obvious  reason  for  so  doing,  we  think  this  custom  should  not  be 
departed  from.     When  however  the  approach  to  the  church  is 
not  from  the  west,  or  when  any  thing  would  intervene  to  hide  or 
mar  the  view  of  so  beautiful  an  object  as  a  Tower,  or  when  the 
ground  plan  is  Cruciform,  as  in  Snettisham,  {See  Plate,)  then 
there  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  departing  from  the  general  custom. 
Only  let  circumstances  and  not  a  morbid  love  of  the  picturesque, 
govern  its  position,  and  we  shall  be  following  in  the  footsteps 
of  the  ancients,  not  blindly,  but  becaitse  we  are  imbued  with 
their  spirit. 

In  Duddington  the  Tower  is  at  the  east  end  of  south  Aisle. 
At  Donnington  it  occupies  the  usual  place  of  the  Porch.    In 
Heme  it  is  at  the  west  end  of  the  north  Aisle.     We  occasionally 
find  the  Tower  altogether  detached  from  the  Nave  as  in  Fleet, 
in  Lincolnshire;  Mariston,  in  Bedfordshire;  St.  Mary's  Walton,  in 
Norfolk,  where  it  is  in  the  first  instance  south-west  of  Nave,'  in 
the  second  north  of  Nave,  and  in  the  third  (we  believe)  at  the 
west  of  Nave.     A  sketch  of  the  latter  is  given  in  Plate  5.     The 
original  sketch  was  hurriedly  made  by  the  author  on  a  stormy 
day,  but  he  trusts  it  is  sufficiently  accurate  to  convey  an  idea  of 
a  noble  First  Pointed  Tower.     The  Pinnacles  and  Parapet  are 
unfortunately  of  a  later  style.     Woe    to   the   poor   miserable 
architect  who  attempts  a  detached  Tower  unless  his  idea  of 
magnitude  be  enlarged,  and  his  means  be  ample !     Better  for  him 
to  be  buried  beneath  its  foundation  than  live  to  despise  the     - 
works  of  his  own  hands  as  he  sees  the  finger  of  scorn  pointed  at 

tllft       TTlflfl.n         Till  n         j^j->wir»ii—rn  »i  AT  -.1  ■        —  *  l  X*  «  .     .  -^— __ 

M«»  uMmt,  mm,  consumptive  pile  of  masonry,  looking  more  like 
a  flimsy  sentry  box  than  a  Christian  Campanile  or  Tower.  A 
detached  Tower  above  all  others  should  be  massive;  it  has  no 
support  in  composition  from  its  parent  building,  and  the  mass 
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of  the  latter  is  the  more  formidable  as  it  seems  to  invite  a 
comparison. 

We  sometimes  find,  as  in  Exeter  Cathedral  and  the  Church 
of  St.  Mary,  Ottery,  the  transepts  formed  by  Towers;  in  both 
these  cases  their  original  situation  was  probably  at  the  west  end 
of  an  earlier  building,  all  westward  being  an  addition.  At 
Clymping  in  Sussex,  the  Tower  is  south  of  transept. 

In  cruciform  churches,  almost  the  universal  position  is  at  the 
intersection  of  the  Nave  and  Transept.  In  scarcely  any  instance 
have  we  ever  seen  a  departure  from  this  rule  which  we  did  not 
regret ;  for  this  reason  there  are  but  few  cases  in  which  we  would 
recommend  the  adoption  of  a  cruciform  plan.  If  the  Tower  be 
not  at  the  intersection  of  the  arms  of  the  cross,  the  church  has 
generally  a  very  clumsy  appearance  externally;  and  if  the  Tower 
be  at  the  intersection,  the  magnitude  of  the  piers  required  to 
support  the  superstructure  greatly  interferes  with  the  interior 
view,  the  Altar  being  thereby  concealed  from  numerous  wor- 
shippers. Of  course  as  all  rules  have  their  exceptions  this  is  not 
exempt  from  the  general  law. 

The  form  of  Nave  varies  according  to  the  size  of  the  building. 
When  there  are  no  Aisles*  its  length  was  not  much  less  than 
twice,  nor  more  than  thrice  its  width.  We  are  not  afraid  to 
state  this  as  a  rule  for  the  guidance  of  all  new  small  churches, 
because  where  it  is  neglected  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  church 
look  church-like,  even  by  the  addition  of  rich  ornament  or  even 
correct  detail. 

The  idea  of  infinity  is  well  expressed  by  a  genuine  Pointed 
Church,  with  its  arched  roof,  each  receding  rib  of  which  becomes 
more  indistinct,  till  seemingly  lost  in  tba  Hirr^  and  shadowy 


distance.     What   a   contrast   to   the  flat   ceiled   white-washed 
conventicles,  whose  cold   ungainly  walls  convey  the  idea  of 

•  Aiale— a  wing  of  a  church,  not  a  passage,  as  ig  vulgarly  understood  by  the 
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this  important  feature  in  Church  bmlding,  because  of  the  common 
objection  to  pillars,  which  induces  many  to  make  the  Nave  a 
simple  parallelogram.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  erect  a  large 
church  upon  the  true  principles  of  Pointed  Architecture  if  inter- 
mediate pillars  and  arches  be  omitted.  One  cannot  simply  enlarge 
the  scale  of  a  small  church  any  more  than  we  can  reduce  that 
of  a  vast  cathedral,  to  make  a  good  Parish  Church  of  the  largest 
size.  The  very  genius  of  the  style  of  Architecture  is  opposed  to 
it.  The  Greeks  enl  arged  their  buildin  gs  by  the  rule  of  proportion ; 
each  column  with  its  surmounting  architrave,  frieze  and  cornice, 
always  bore  the  same  general  proportion,  one  part  to  the  other, 
whether  found  in  large  or  small  buildings.  Not  so  in  medioeval 
Architecture.  The  architects  of  that  time  increased  rather  by 
multiplying  than  enlarging  detail.  It  is  true,  the  detail  of  a 
Cathedral  is  larger  than  that  of  a  Parish  Church,  but  it  does  not 
increase  in  the  ratio  of  the  fabric.  If  for  the  sake  of  the  end 
elevation  we  were  to  increase  the  height  of  the  walls,  and  obtain 
the  same  general  form  at  an  enlarged  scale,  as  seen  in  the  front 
of  a  small  ancient  church  without  Aisles — ^to  obtain  the  like 
internal  effect  we  should  have  t»  make  the  building  of  a  prepos- 
terous length.  For  instance  an  old  church  has  a  Nave  twenty- 
four  feet  in  width,  twenty  feet  high  to  the  eaves,  and  sixty  feet 
in  length.  We  wish  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  inside  pillars  to 
enlarge  upon  the  ancient  plan,  preserving  the  ancient  proportion. 
We  assume  sixty  feet  as  the  width  of  new  Nave,  and  we  are  at 
once  compelled  to  make  the  side  walls  fifty  feet  high,  and  their 
length  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  A  building  with  such  dimen- 
sions, with  its  doorways  and  windows,  an  enlarged  edition  of 
those  in  smaller  churches,  by  its-  sheer  extravagance  would  be 


ludicrous  rather  than  imposing. 

Another  expedient  in  common  use  to  avoid  the  objectionable 
pillars  is  a  corrupt  adaptation  of  the  cross  form.  The  Nave  is 
made  so  wide  that  a  Tower  of  its  diameter  at  intersection  would 
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be  outrageous,  and  yet  iu  any  other  position  it  is  ugly,  and  as  in 
our  modern  editions  recently  erected  in  this  city  and  neighbor- 
hood, feeble  and  paltry  in  the  extreme. 

We  would  further  remark  on  Transeptal  Churches  the  transept 
generally  opened  to  Nave  by  an  archway,  and  they  seldom  have 
the  roofs  or  ceilings  intersecting  each  other,  which  with  us  is  not 
only  destructive  of  all  beauty,  (continuity  being  thereby  destroyed  ) 
but  It  IS  likewise  very  bad  for  the  voice,  it  being  very  difficult  to 
hear  the  preacher,  the  pulpit  being  generally  placed  at  the 
intersection  of  Nave,  Chancel  and  Transept. 

An  apology  would  be  due  for  speaking  thus  at  length  on  the 
ground  plan  of  a  church,  but  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  Church 
Architecture  that  this  be  thoroughly  understood.  It  is  every 
thing  in  a  building ;  if  correct  a  church  can  never  be  absolutely 
ugly— if  incorrect  it  can  never  be  beautiful. 

The  seats  were  always  facing  the  ea^t,  and  a  central  passage 
Cthe  wider,  the  better  the  effect  on  entering,)  was  indispensable. 
No  square  pews  ever  existed,  no  doors  have  we  ever  seen,  and 
costly  cushions  not  being  in  their  nature  helps  to  devotion,  were 
dispensed  with.  The  Church  did  without  them  for  seventeen 
hundred  years. 

In  Plate  11  illustrations  are  given  of  two  varieties  of  open 
seats,  each  end  was  frequently  varied  in  design. 

The  Font  according  to  an  English  canon,  was  in  the 
"  ancient  usual  place  "  near  the  entrance  door.  The  custom  of 
the  American  Church  has  hitherto  been  (with  a  few  exceptions) 
opposed  to  this.  We  consider  the  former  custom  by  far  the  most 
beautiful,  symbolizing  as  it  does  the  entrance  to  the  Church  to 
be  only  by  baptism,  and  in  new  churches  we  strongly  recommend 

_ita  adoption,  unless  it  be  opposed  to  the  wishes  of  the  diocesan. 

The  Font  varied  like  every  thing  else  with  the  age  of  the 
Architecture:  it  was  large  enough  for  a  child  to  be  immersed 
therein.     The  Norman  and  First  Pointed  were  generally  circular 
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Description   of^piate. 
|)late  11. 

OPEN  SEATS. 

a.  Atherington,  Devon,  height  to  top  of  Poppy-head  three  feet  nine  inohes, 

ditto  back  three  feet  six  inches. 

b.  Rew,  Devon,  height  to  top  of  end,  two  feet  eight  inches. 

The  ends  were  universally  carved  out  of  solid  plank  some  three  or  four 
inohes  in  thickness,  and  were  generally  framed  into  a  continuous  sill  running 
the  full  length  of  alleys. 

The  backs  were  rarely  less  than  two  feet  five  inches,  or  more  than  three 
feet  in  height. 
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in  plan,  the  bowls  being  sometimes  supported  on  central  shafts 
with  smaller  encircUng  pillars ;  at  other  times  the  bases  or  pedestals 
were  more  simple.  The  later  Fonts  were  generally  octagonal, 
which  number  eight  signified  the  seven  days  of  creation,  and  the 
eighth  or  day  of  new  birth  or  regeneration  by  baptism. 

The  Font  was  sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  placed  in  a  small 
Transept  or  Baptistry ;  in  one  instance  it  ia  enclosed  within  an 
open  pentagonal  stone  screen  (at  Lavrington,  Suffolk.)     The  Font 
was  frequently  surmounted  by  a  cover;   in  some  cases  superb 
canopies  of  carved  oak  towering  to  the  ceiling  are  still  in  existence 
to  testify  how  this  essential  piece  of  church  furniture  claimed  the 
attention  of  the  early  church  builders.     It  is  lamentable  indeed 
to  enter  many  of  our  churches  and  see  the  Font.     It  is  a  vase  to 
hold  flowers,  or  else  it  is  a  punch  bowl  of  moderate  size,  or  it 
may  be  a  dish  to  hold  salad,  or  a  wine  cooler,  or  an  urn  to  hold 
the  ashes  of  the  dead  (but  the  dead  are  not  burnt  now.)     It 
sometimes  is  a  productive  Font,  and  inside  the  larger  bowl  we 
find  a  miniature  edition  of  a  Font  rendered  portable  to  satisfy 
some  foolish  whim.     In  short,  in  the  Font  of  a  modern  building 
is  to  be  seen  every  absurdity  and  piece  of  bad  taste  on  a  small 
scale,  which  we  see  carried  out  in  the  entire  building.     If  the 
Font   be  good  we  may  be  pretty  sure  of  finding  the  church 
tolerable,  and  vice  versa. 

The  Pulpit  was  always  in  the  Nave,  generally  on  the  north 
side,  in  small  churches  near  the  Chancel  Arch;  in  larger  churches 
one  pniar  or  rather  arch  in  advance  thereof. 

The  not  unfrequent  custom  among  us  of  having  no  Pulpit 
we  consider  highly  objectionable.     The  command  to  preach  the 

_Gospel  is  as  much  His  command  as  to  baptize  and  "  t»  do^thifr  in 

remembrance  of  me,"  and  one  precept  should  be  obeyed  as  well 
as  the  other.  The  Pulpit  should  not  be  elevated  above  its  relative 
position;  both  the  Font  and  the  Altar  should  be  of  more  costly 
material  and  elaborate  design ;  but  a  Pulpit  there  should  be  in 
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every  church.  The  omission  may  possibly  be  justified  in  a  small 
temporary  church,  or  where  funds  cannot  possibly  be  obtained ; 
but  where  such  pleas  do  not  exist,  a  Pulpit  according  to  all 
ancient  authority,  the  universal  custom  of  the  English  Church, 
and  the  general  sanction  of  our  own,  ought  always  to  form  an 
essential  part  of  the  furniture  of  a  Nave. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  with  us  the  litany  has  not  the  same 
distinctive  character  as  it  has  in  the  English  cathedrals,  collegiate 
and  some  other  large  churches.  In  those  buildings  a  Faldstool 
or  desk  where  the  litany  is  said,  is  placed  in  the  Nave  "  between 
the  Porch  and  the  Altar."  Few  who  have  worshipped  in  those 
buildings  fail  to  acknowledge  the  impressive  solemnity  of  the 
litany.  The  slight  cessation  of  the  general  service  before  its 
commencement  is  to  us  a  beauty  rather  than  otherwise.  Far  be 
it  that  such  a  custom  should  be  introduced  in  any  church  if  the 
80  doing  be  a  cause  of  offence  to  the  congregation.  If  any  require 
its  introduction  our  duty  is  done  in  stating  the  place  the  desk 
should  occupy ;  its  position  in  ancient  churches  was  in  the  Nave, 
a  little  to  the  west  of  Chancel  archway.  We  need  scarcely  add, 
it  should  face  the  Altar. 

The  Chancel  archway  is  an  important  and  beautiful  feature 
in  a  church.  It  was  not  unfrequently  of  an  earlier  date  than  the 
Nave,  being  spared  by  the  ancient  builders  of  the  temple  as  a 
memorial  of  the  past ;  across  the  archway  was  the  rood  screen, 
which  in  a  Parish.  Church  was  the  same  in  principle  though  of 
course  not  so  elaborate  as  in  a  cathedral ;  in  the  latter  buildings 
it  was  generally  of  stone,  in  the  former  of  wood.  The  roods 
which  surmount  these  screens  were  destroyed  at  the  Reformation, 
the  screens  themselves  remained ;  in  large  city  churches  they 
^ave  been  gradually  destroyed  to  make  room  for  illegal  pewsT" 
&c.,  but  in  many  parts  of  England,  in  the  country  parishes  they 
have  been  preserved  in  their  integrity.  Many  of  them  have  we 
seen  right  glorious  in  gold  and  color;  natural  fruit  and  flowers. 
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Description   of   Plate. 

|)late  12. 

PLAN  OF  CHANCEL,  COBHAM,  KENT. 

« 

This  plan  is  taken  from  the  "  Instrumenta  Ecclesiastica,"  published  by 

the  Eoclesiological  Society  of  London. 

The  Nave  of  this  Church  is  poor  compared  with  the  Chancel :  attached 
to  the  latter  are  twenty  houses,  forming  a  Priest's  College.     Each  house  had 
its  corresponding  stall  in  Chancel. 

a.  Altar. 

b.  Piscina. 

c.  Sedilia. 

d.  Credence  Table. 

e.  Steps  to  Sacrarium. 
/.  Stalls. 

g.  Rood  Screen.                                                     ; 

1 

A.  Nave. 
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heraldic  birds  and  beasts,  symbolic  sigtis  and  sacred  emblems 
were  carved  with  exquisite  taste  on  tiieir  boldlir  projecting  cornices 
— the  open  tracery  work  vied  with  the  intricacy  of  that  in  win- 
dows, and  on  the  lower  portion  which  was  not  pierced  through, 
figures  of  saints  and  martyrs  were  painted  in  rich  colors,  and 
many  times  by  no  unskilful  hand.  It  is  astonishing  to  see  how 
much  superior  these  paintings  are  to  corresponding  paintings  of 
figures  in  the  windows. 

The  Chancel  was  arranged  as  in  Plate  12,  the  stalls  were 
more  or  less  carved,  the  seats  were  hinged,  and  were  carved 
underneath  in  the  form  of  brackets,  which  were  called  miserere ; 
in  them  the  prayers  were  sud. 

The  Altar,  Sedilia,  Piscina,  &c.,  were  as  in  cathedrals,  but 
more  in  accordance  with  the  reduced  size  and  magnificence  of 
the  structures  in  which  they  occur.  Altar  rails  were  not  used  in 
ancient  churches,  and  their  introduction  in  our  own  have  been 
much  opposed  by  many  of  the  best  authorities  in  such  matters. 
It  is  argued  that  the  Chancel  screen  is  the  only  rails  (cancelli) 
used  in  the  eafliest  church,  and  therefore  all  others  are  redundant. 
Bef(»e  we  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  let  us  first  inquire.  What  is 
the  use  of  Rails  ?  The  Cancelli  or  screen  was  used  to  rail  off 
that  portion  of  the  building  which  was  used  by  the  priest  from 
that  occupied  by  the  congregation. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  this  portion  afterwards  called 
Chancel,  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  Choir  proper,  and  the 
Sanctuary  or  sacrarium.  The  distinction  between  Nave  and 
Chancel  is  certainly  greater  than  between  Choir  and  Sacrarium, 
hence  in  the  first  case  the  barrier  between  them  is  marked 
-internally  hy  Channel  arch  and  screen^  externally  by  a  gable  amL 


difference  in  height  of  roof  In  ancient  edifices  the  Choir  was 
separated  from  Sarcrarium  by  steps  only,  but  they  clearly  indicate 
that  the  principle  of  separation  is  to  be  recognized. 

We  carry  out  that  principle  in  making  Altar  rails  as  well  as 
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Chancel  screens,  and  we  consider  the  one  as  indispensable  as  the 
other.  To  say  nothing  of  the  obvious  advantage  gained  by  their 
utility  during  the  administration  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  their  almost  universal  adoption  both  in  England  and 
this  country,  there  is  another  reason  which  appears  conclusive  in 
their  favor,  and  that  is,  the  truth  they  inculcate  of  the  sacred, 
most  sacred  nature  of  the  Altar:  they  protect  it,  and  should  be 
made  so  open  as  not  to  conceal  it.  Laymen  who  enter  the  Vestry 
through  the  Chancel  are  told  by  them,  "  thus  far  eastward  may 
you  go  and  no  farther,"  and  they  prevent  the  many  shocking  acts 
of  irreverence,  such  as  putting  the  hat  or  umbrella  on  the  Altar, 
which  one's  knowledge  of  the  thoughtlessness  of  many  and  the 
irreverence  of  the  age  convince  us  would  occur  every  day. 

There  were  no  Bishop's  Thrones  or  stalls  in  Pariah  Churches. 
According  to  the  rubric  of  our  Church  a  seat  should  be  provided 
for  the  bishop,  and  such  is  generally  the  case.  The  north  waU 
of  Chancel  is  the  best  position  for  it  and  not  against  the  east 
wall.  This  seat  has  also  been  objected  to  because  our  mother  of 
England  has  it  not.  She  did  not  require  it,  her  bishops  generally 
officiated  in  her  cathedrals,  and  when  they  visited  a  Parish 
Church  a  temporary  seat  was  always  provided.  We  have  no 
cathedrals  to  which  the  congregation  of  neighboring  churches 
gather  to  witness  ordinations,  &&,  but  one  church  is  as  much  a 
cathedral  in  a  diocese  as  another,  and  hence  a  bishop's  seat 
should  be  provided  in  every  Chancel. 

The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  it  is  hoped  each  diocese  will 
have  its  cathedral,  when  thrice  a  day  the  prayers  will  arise  like 
incense  to  heaven,  and  thrice  wUl  the  rich  toned  organ  peal  in 
praise,  and  thrice  the  singers  swell  the  chorus  of  the  inspired 
canticles. 

A  cathedral  is  as  essential  to  a  due  external  exhibition  of  the 
Church's  system,  as  is  a  bishop  to  the  internal  life  thereof.  Its 
doors  should  be  always  thrown  open,  and  it  should  belong  to  the 
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Church  and  not  owned  by  a  few  in  it  who  have  pews  and  are 
of  consequence  therein  accordingly.  The  cost — ^the  cost — the 
dollars — ^the  dollars  strangle  the  infant  thought,  but  in  time  some 
man  of  energy  and  patience  will  arise  who  will  make  the  work 
the  great  work  of  his  life.  He  will  begin  in  faith,  and  God  in 
His  own  good  time  will  crown  the  attempt  with  success. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  this  book  to  examine  more  minutely 
into  the  detail  of  Church  building;  thus  far  it  is  believed  a 
faithful  but  general  sketch  of  English  Churches  has  been  given, 
and  such  observations  made  en  passant  which  may  assist  those 
who  wish  to  adopt  em  ancient  church  as  a  model  for  a  new  one. 
It  is  in  vain  to  try  another  model ;  the  attempt  has  been  made  by 
the  ablest  architects  in  the  old  world  as  well  as  by  the  worst. 
They  all  have  failed,  but  the  moment  the  principles  of  Ancient 
Architecture  were  comprehended  and  practised,  churches  began 
to  be  built  equal  in  feeling  if  not  in  splendor  to  those  of  bye- 
gone  days,  whose  praises  poets  have  sung  and  moralists  and 
divines  contemplated  with  wonder. 

There  are  two  other  subjects  connected  with  Ecclesiastical 
Architecture  which  necessarily  fall  within  our  observation: — 
First,  Painted  Windows,  and  secondly,  the  Decoration  of  Walls 
and  Roofs  of  Churches. 

Of  the  first  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  painted  glass 
of  the  different  periods  is  as  different  in  its  style  as  is  the 
architecture  of  the  masonry  in  which  it  is  set.  The  Norman 
and  First  Pointed  Windows  being  simple  in  their  form,  the  glass 
is  much  more  elaborate,  the  severity  of  the  outline  of  the  openings 
admitting  great  playfulness  of  color  without  producing  confusion. 
-In  Second  and  Third  Points  Windows  the  deuga^  of  the  glazings 


in  the  best  examples  is  more  simple,  and  rightly  so,  because 
the  intricacy  of  the  stone  work  if  combined  with  complexity  of 
coloring,  must  necessarily  produce  a  bewildering  effect  to  the  eye, 
and  this  is  always  unpleasing.     In  the  earlier  examples  we  find 
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circles  intersecting  each  other,  combined  with  other  purely 
geometrical  forms,  sometimes  with  a  diapered  or  foliated  ground, 
and  sometimes  framing  representations  o£  scriptural  and  other 
incidents,  or  else  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  monarch,  bishop  or 
founder. 

In  the  later  examples  we  find  what  is  technically  called 
quarries  (or  diamond  shaped  panes  of  glass,)  either  plain  or 
figured:  this  is  common  in  the  plainer  kind  of  work,  but  in  the 
more  costly  ones,  figures  beneath  canopies  with  rich  foliated  or 
draped  back  grounds  are  common. 

It  is  impossible  to  explain  the  differences  of  style  clearly 
without  costly  illustrations,  suffice  it  to  say,  the  effect  produced 
by  ancient  glass  was  not  that  produced  by  a  painting,  but  rather 
that  of  a  rich  mosaic;  the  coloring  was  simple  and  varied,  and 
entirely  heraldic  in  its  principles. 

A  Painted  Window  was,  so  to  speak,  the  key-note  of  the 
general  decoration;  where  the  glass  was  rich  the  waUs  were 
elaborately  adorned  with  paintings  and  diaperings  of  gold  and 
color:  where  the  glass  was  more  simple  the  waUs  were  in  keeping, 
a  few  emblems,  an  armorial  bearing  here  and  there,  and  a  little 
gilding  in  bosses  of  roof,  &c.  were  sufficient 

In  imitating  the  old  buUdings  if  we  wish  to  realise  the 
solemnity  and  true  grandeur  which  marked  them,  there  is  no 
necessity  whatever  to  copy  their  defects.  If  in  the  Painted 
Windows  the  drawing  be  ba<l ;  if  the  upright  of  this  world  be 
drawn  with  crooked  backs,  and  martyrs  be  additionally  tormented 
by  having  their  necks  twisted  or  their  feet  all  awry,  it  is  worse 
than  absurd  to  think  that  by  copying  such  incongruities  we  are 
adding  to  solemnity.  We  should  rather  combine  truthfulness  of 
drawing  with  the  ancient  harmony  of  coloring,  and  preserve  a 
dignity  which  approaches  to  stiffness  without  imitating  what  is 
only  grotesque.  The  great  marvel  is,  that  with  such  wretched 
drawing  as  one  often  sees  in  medioeval  windows  such  a  beautiful 
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effect  is  produced.     The  figures  must  not  be  too  natural ;  it  is 

unfitting,  nor  does  it  accord  with  the  Architecture ;  they  should 

not  be  inferior  to  nature,  but  superior;   they  should  be  saints 

arrayed  in  the  glorious  robes  of  immortality,  and  not  rendered 

ludicrous  by  the  misfits  of  this  world.     The  author  of  the  "  Seven 

Lamps  of  Architecture  "  says,  "  you  will  never  produce  a  good 

Painted  Window  with  good  figure  drawing  in  it."     Among  a 

great  many  very  good  things  he  says  many  equally  as  absurd  as 

this.     What  advantage  would  he  gain  by  drawing  the  figures 

otherwise  than  good  ?  would  distortion  of  form  produce  perfection 

of  color  ?     This  idea  of  his  is  only  equalled  by  one  from  the  same 

source,  viz,  that  one  piece  of  ornament  is   beautiful  because  it 

resembles  in  some  degree  a  particle  of  salt,  which  is  conunon  in 

nature ;  another  is  not  beautiful  because  it  bears  a  resemblance 

to  crystals  of  bismuth,  which  is  not  commonly  found.     We  may 

almost  as  well  say,  that  the  dust  in  the  sti-eet  is  more  beautiful 

than  the  diamonds  of  Golconda  or  tiie  gold  of  Ophir.     Ruskin 

is  a  clever  writer,  but  a  poor  architect;  the  high  moral  tone  he 

takes  cannot  be  sufficiently  lauded,  the  Lamg  of  Sacrifice  is  worth 

many  volumes  of  sermons,  but  when  he  descends  to  detail,  and 

endeavors  to  give  reasons  why  this  is  beautiful  sad  that  is  not, 

we  think  his  fancies  get  the  better  of  his  judgment,  and  in 

carrying  out  an  undigested  crude  theory  he  often  sacrifices  his 

common  sense. 

To  the  Painted  Screens  and  Roofs  of  Ancient  Churches  allusion 
has  already  been  made;  as  in  the  case  of  Windows,  so  in  this, 
without  costly  illustrations  a  description  ijs  but  feeble.  The 
coloring  was  always  vivid ;  from  its  intensity  and  mass  it  was 
-neither  vulgw,  or  showy,  afrit  would  have  hetnor  had  Hr  been  but- 


partially  carried  out.  "  A  little  painting  is  a  dangerous  thing," 
and  if  it  be  diluted  by  a  timorous  hand,  it  at  once  becomes  feeble 
and  insipid  in  the  extreme.  The  few  attempts  we  have  seen  in 
this  country  resemble  ancient  art  about  as  much  as  Watt's  Hymns 
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for  Children  do  the  Te  Deum ;  we  may  he  doing  injustic/^in 
thinking  any  imitation  of  such  glorious  models  was  ever  con- 
templated in  the  cases  to  which  reference  has  heen  made.  The 
ground  work  of  a  Roof  was  generally  blue,  not  milk  and  water 
color,  but  deep,  rich,  firmamental  azure  in  tone :  the  various  beams 
were  "  picked  out "  in  blue,  red,  and  white,  and  occasionally  half 
tints ;  the  bosses  were  gilded  on  a  red  ground,  and  crosses,  and 
angels,  and  stars  shone  with  burnished  gold  on  that  bright  and 
beauteous  canopy. 

The  screens  were  picked  out  in  different  colors,  the  carvings 
were  gilt,  and  the  panels  in  lower  part  painted  with  figures 
holding  scrolls  in  their  hands.  In  some  the  niches  were  filled 
with  statues  of  precious  metal. 

It  sometimes  happened  that  in  a  continuous  Roof  that  portion 
only  over  the  Chancel  was  decorated  in  this  rich  manner,  the 
rest  being  left  the  natural  color  of  the  wood.  Our  wisest  plan 
is  first  to  do  all  we  can  with  wood  before  we  attempt  paint ;  but 
when  we  do  use  the  latter  material  let  us  dip  our  pencils  in  the 
hues  of  heaven,  borrow  the  tints  of  a  cloudless  sky  or  a  setting 
sun,  transfer  the  bright  star  from  its  amethystine  vault  to  our 
churches'  ceilings,  and  ckll  angels  from  heaven  to  keep  watch 
over  the  faithful.  Let  us  do  this  and  men  will  no  longer  sneer 
at  an  unsuccessful  daub,  but  confess  the  real  loveliness  and 
grandeur  of  color.  j 
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Tife  age  in  which  we  live  is  essentially  that  of  great  show :  it 
requires  no  deep  penetration,  no  acute  reasoning,  no  elaborate 
argument  to  prove  this ;  we  need  only  open  our  eyes,  and  in 
every  thing  around  us  this  truth  is  evident.  It  may  be  that  the 
golden  age  is  not  far  distant,  but  at  present  instead  of  the  deep, 
rich,  and  pure  lustre  of  the  precious  metal,  we  have  to  endure 
much  of  the  glare  of  mere  burnished  tinsel. 

The  mind  of  man  appears  differently  constituted  from  what 
it  was  in  earlier  days ;  a  keener  craving  for  knowledge — a  more 
thirsty  longing  for  information — an  eager  passion  which  yearns 
for  instant  gratification  characterises  the  present  generation. 
Instead  of  the  patient  waiting,  the  dogged  perseverance  of  our 
forefathers,  we  are  all  haste,  flurry  and  excitement :  they  had  the 
weight,  we  have  the  velocity — both  spirits  of  power,  and  if  united, 
irresistible. 

There  is  nothing  more  indicative  of  the  mind  of  an  age  than 
its  Architecture,  and  we  naturally  expect  to  see  stamped  upon  it 
That  lone  of  excited  feeling  to  which  vire  refer,  ^or  are  we 
disappointed ;  we  look  for  a  particular  style  to  characterise  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  we  find  one  grand  motley,  from  a  mau- 
soleum built  like  the  Pyramid  of  Cheops  to  a  villa  fashioned  after 
the  model  of  "  the  house  that  Jack  built."     There  is  no  selection 
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of  any  one  style,  and  an  attempt  to  develope  it  through  a  series 
of  years,  and  by  its  very  development  probably  produce  a  new 
system  of  Architecture,  but  any  thing  novel  rather  than  some- 
thing good;  any  thing  fine  rather  than  something  sterling  and 
substantial  is  the  general  taste,  and  those  who  would  succeed  in 
their  calling  must  pander  to  it. 

The  consequence  of  this  must  be  evident  upon  a  moment's 
consideration.  Most  of  our  churches  disappoint  us  after  a  slight 
examination,  some  indeed  at  once  disgust  even  the  uninitiated 
by  the  gross  violation  of  all  aesthetic  as  well  as  constructive 
propriety,  and  this  mainly  proceeds  from  the  absurd  desire  to  be 
novel  before  even  the  elementary  principles  of  art  are  understood 
by  the  builders.  If  the  church  be  in  the  "  Gothic  order,"  as  the 
slang  term  has  it,  it  is  frequently  considered  that  if  all  the  arches 
therein  are  pointed,  (the  more  pointed  for  fear  of  mistake  the 
better,)  all  the  rest  of  the  fabric,  the  roof,  the  pillars,  the  tracery 
in  windows,  the  prayer  benches,  the  font,  the  altar,  may  take 
care  of  themselves ;  hence  upon  examining  a  structure  of  this 
kind  we  generally  find  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  discordant 
elements,  jumbled  together  without  discrimination,  convenience, 
or  even  economy,  though  meanness  is  stamped  upon  the  whole. 
Fineness  every  where  takes  the  place  of  dignity,  and  if  by  accident 
any  thing  is  good  at  first,  it  is  afterwards  spoilt  by  some  deputy, 
sub-committee  of  taste,  who  stick  a  little  lump  of  putty  here,  and 
a  dab  of  the  same  convenient  material  there ;  and  in  the  end 
"  more  is  expended  to  make  the  building  look  fine  than  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  make  it  beautiful." 

All  this  is  the  very  antithesis  of  ancient  work :  in  it  every 
JkhLng  has  its  meaning  and  nothing  jH  aut  of  place.    A  short 


inquiry  into  the  principles  which  guided  the  early  Ecclesiastical 
Architects  will  show  the  secret  of  their  success.  As  in  morals  so 
in  Architecture,  "  honesty  is  the  best  policy."  The  ancients  were 
essentially  honest  and  simple  minded  in  their  buildings;  they 
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built  well  what  they  wished  to  build  at  all— they  used  wood  as 
wood,  stone  as  stone,  iron  as  iron,  and  paint  as  paint 

The  trickery  which  could  turn  good  plaster  into  vile  stone 
they  knew  not;  the  absurdity  which  frames  thin  wiry  flying 
buttresses  for  the  sake  of  efiect  (and  a  miserable  efiect  too)  they 
never  practised,  and  the  wickedness  which  scruples  not  to  squander 
money  on  childish  ornament  when  meanness  makes  the  walls 
rotten  at  the  core,  their  souls  abhorred. 

Pugin,  the  great  English  Architect,  but  unhappily  an  apostate 
from  his  Church,  first  clearly  showed  us  what  the  true  principles 
of  Pointed  Architecture  were.*    The  great  principle  par  excellence 
is,   that  of  "  ornamenting  construction   and    not  constructing 
ornament"     A  buttress  is  not  a  mere  addition  to  a  wall  for  the 
sake  of  its  appearance,  it  really  and  truly  is  a  great  support.     A 
string  course  or  a  hood  mould,  a  label  or  a  weathering,  is  not 
mere  pretty  architectural  moulding  to  relieve  the  dead  monotony 
of  walling,  it  really  protects  from  injury  the  portions  to  which  it 
is  allied.     The  flying  buttress  is  not  a  piece  of  clever  masonry, 
nor  is  a  pinnacle  a  useless  ornament  but  one  receives  the  lateral 
pressure  of  a  groined  ceiling,  and  the  other  by  its  weight  assists 
in  diverting  the  direction  of  the  thrust  from  the  inclined  line 
of  flying  buttress  to  its  proper  abutment  in  the  foundation  of 
Aisle  walls.     In  short,  there  was  a  reality  in  every  thing,  and 
in  a  true  middle  Pointed  Church  there  were  no  more  redundant 
features  than   are  there  unnecessary  bones,  sinews,  or  muscles 
in  the  human  frame.     Let  us  look  at  many  a  modern  church 
and  see  its  thin  walls  made  thick  by  studding — its  outside  brick 
or  rough  stone,  its  inside  "  laid  off'"  as  polished  marble,  its 
miserable  plaster  ceiling  scored"  witfirnhes  anJ  stained  witTi  colbf 
to  look  like  stone.    Alas !  its  defective  roof  will  tell  the  truth,  and 
the  dirty  rain  spots,  and  the  leprous  looking  patches  of  plaster 
will  not  be  a  party  to  the  flimsy  hypocrisy.    Let  us  look  at  the 

*  See  Fugiii'B  True  PrinoipleB,  tea. 
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thin,  meagre,  cast-iron  tracery  of  \windowa,  and  the  "  washy " 
stained  glass,  and  the  painted  oak  door,  and  the  plaster  carvings, 
and  the  putty  angels,  and  the  pine- wood  Altar  swathed  in  crimson 
and  tinsel,  and  do  we  not  at  once  feel  our  degradation  ?  We  do, 
but  we  begin  to  excuse  ourselves  and  exclaim,  "  But  the  expense," 
"  People  will  not  aflFord  it,"  and  such  like.  A  moment  or  two's 
consideration  will  show  us  that  even  on  the  score  of  economy 
alone  it  is  far  better  to  use  no  deceit  in  church  Ijuilding. 

The  three  chief  objects  to  be  obtained  in  any  building  are  : 

First,  Convenience,  or  adaptation  to  the  purpose  for  which  a 
building  is  erected. 

Secondly,  Beauty,  which  in  a  church  should  be  solemnity 
and  grandeur. 

Thirdly,  Durability,  without  which  the  other  two  requisites 
are  little  better  than  worthless. 

The  first  of  these,  convenience,  we  admit  can  be  obtained  as 
well  in  a  sham  as  a  real  building;  but  then,  inasmuch  as  the 
means  adopted  to  produce  deception  are  always  of  some  expense, 
consequently  if  economy  is  to  be  consulted,  the  sham  ought  not 
to  be  introduced. 

To  endeavor  to  produce  solemnity  in  a  church  by  the  same 
means  employed  to  produce  it  on  the  stage,  is  alone  sufficient  to 
destroy  that  solemnity.  What  can  be  more  absurd  than  the 
seventeenth  century  altar  pieces  which  blocked  up  so  many  east 
ends  of  English  churches  until  lately.  We  frequently  see  a  painted 
vista  behind  the  Altar ;  a  painted  crimson  curtain  supported  by 
painted  apoplectic  looking  angels  is  supposed  to  overshadow  the 
holy  table,  whilst  full  length  caricatures  of  Moses  and  Aaron  stand 

«n  linry/i  aa  CXaa  n.n^  lyTfifrnff  fin  ^ifihftr   &u1a        ThlB  IH  not  fl.n  OVfir- 

drawn  picture,  and  in  many  instances  it  was  enhanced  by  the 
addition  of  death's  head  and  cross  bones,  cinerary  vases  without 
ashes,  inverted  torches,  truncated  columns,  and  such  like  pagan 
symbols.     This  portion  of  the  church  as  being  the  most  sacred 


was  generally  for  consistency's  sake  the  very  climax  of  sham,  the 
less  important  and  minor  details  were  in  harmony  therewith. 

There  is  nothing  which  generally  gives  more  beauty  and 
solemnity  to  a  church  than  a  high  arched  ceiling.  In  ancient 
examples  the  inside  of  the  roof  was  in  fact  the  ceiling,  and  the 
beautiful  specimens  of  such  timber  work  still  extant,  put  to  shame 
by  the  ingenuity,  honesty^  delicacy  of  carvings,  and  yet  perfect 
strength  and  simplicity  of  construction,  all  the  modern  plaster 
productions  in  existence.  There  is  always  much  height  lost  by 
this  kind  of  sham,  and  if  height  of  interior  be  required,  it  can 
only  be  obtained  at  an  extra  expense. 

The  roofs  above  the  acutely  pointed  arch  and  ceiling  are 
ofttimes  most  conventically  flat,  and  the  disparity  between  the 
exterior  and  interior  strikes  even  the  most  casual  observer. 

Again,  is  the  coloring  and  lining  of  plaster  to  make  it  look 
like  stone,  the  utmost  limit  of  solemnity,  which  next  to  real 
stone  can  be  imparted  to  a  building?  Is  Christian  art  so  far  behind 
Pagan  skill  ?  Does  it  soar  at  nothing  beyond  successful  deception  ? 
Is  Christian  art  to  consider  she  has  thereby  attained  the  piimacle 
of  her  glory?  Does  the  Church  destroy  the  imagination?  Is  she 
to  be  the  only  bar  to  fancy  and  ideality  ?  God  forbid !  The 
Church  should  and  does  encourage  the  upward  flight,  but  she 
directs  and  supports  at  the  same  time :  she  is  the  great  school 
where  all  that  is  good,  and  beautiful,  and  holy,  is  to  be  elevated 
and  spiritualized :  she  gives  no  premium,  and  awards  no  medal 
it  is  true,  but  she  does  more,  she  tells  her  children  what  they  are, 
and  whose  they  are,  and  to  whom  they  are  indebted  for  every 
talent  they  possess :  she  shows  us  a  mother's  love,  and  shall  we 
deny  her  a  child's  return?  1tetu8~away  then  with  everything 
like  sham  in  our  churches ;  if  we  be  too  poor  to  adorn  God's 
house  with  goodly  cedar  and  gold,  let  us  be  too  honest  and  proud 
to  pollute  it  with  vulgar  trash:  if  we  cannot  have  pillars  of 
marble  and  walls  of  polished  stone,  let  us  be  afraid  to  ofier  as  a 
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saorifice  to  Grod  the  specious  representation  of  these  costly  things. 
If  we  cannot  give  what  is  costly,  we  can  at  least  give  what  ia 
retd.  — — 

Individuals  are  not  to  be  altogether  blamed  for  the  follies  and 
absurdities  of  modem  Architecture.  Custom  has  enthralled  us  all 
with  a  chain  which  silently  but  powerfully  has  crippled  our 
energies.  Habit  has  reconciled  us  to  a  system  which  is  easy, 
and  smooth,  and  cheap.  The  pernicious  principle  of  building 
fine  before  building  well,  has  leavened  almost  every  structure  we 
have  seen  from  our  youth  upwards ;  and  it  ia  not  to  be  expected 
that  in  our  first  steps  in  the  true  path,  the  world  will  admire 
what  it  cannot  be  expected  to  comprehend. 

Let  us  not  be  afraid  of  simplicity  in  building,  and  let  us 
prefer  a  massive  wall  to  a  pretty  moulding.  An  ornamented 
flimsy  church  with  thin  walls  is  always  most  offensive :  it  may 
be  pretty,  but  the  Church  knows  no  such  word  in  her  dictionary. 
No  house  of  God  should  be  pretty — it  should  be  simple,  or 
modest,  or  dignified,  or  rich,  or  gorgeous,  but  there  should  be 
never  any  thing  puerile  about  it  to  lower  its  tone  or  degrade  its 
character.  We  should  remember  that  the  beauty  of  ancient 
Architecture  consisted  not  so  much  in  its  elabor&te  carvings  as 
in  the  picturesque  boldness  of  its  outline,  and  a  judicious 
and  harmonious  combination  of  light  and  color  in  the  interiors. 
The  upward  line,  the  salient  point,  the  sparkling  light,  can  be 
produced  without  expensive  carvings :  if  means  be  ample,  orna- 
ment should  not  be  despised,  but  at  all  times  it  should  be 
subservient  to  outline.  If  ornament  were  the  cause  of  all  beauty, 
then  the  nulliner  and  not  nature  would  be  the  source  of  half  that 
-is  lovely  in  this  worhL  drive  4ae  the  old  grey  Tower,  opoa  whos«- 


hoary  front  a  thousand  storms  have  hurled  their  impotent  fury, 
rather  than  the  pretty,  neat,  fanciful  preaching  establishments, 
whose  fantastic  steeples  appear  to  be  made  of  paste  board,  and 
which  were  it  not  for  the  numerous  bars  and  bolts  which  knit 
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them  together,  the  first  "rude  breath  of  heaven"  would  shiver 
into  a  myriad  tatters.  The  latter  may  be  expressive  of  the 
mere  ephemeral,  fashionable  notions  of  the  day,  or  of  heresies 
which  endure  for  a  while  and  then  are  lost  for  ever ;  but  the 
former  tells  of  truth  as  steadfast  as  the  round  world,  and  of  a 
religion  which  shall  endure  throughout  eternity. 

To  the  interiors  as  well  as  exteriors  of  ancient  churches  we 
can  turn,  and  as  from  a  fountain  drink  deep  draughts  of  instruc- 
tion. In  the  majority  of  instances  the  moderate  size  parish 
churches  had  the  inside  of  the  walls  plastered— the  surface  was 
painted  with  scriptural  or  traditional  subjects  in  the  most  pro- 
minent  situations,  such  as  over  Chancel  archway  or  other  large 
dead  spaces  of  wall:  the  other  parts  were  "diapered"  and  inscribed 
with  texts  of  scripture,  &c. ;  armorial  bearings,  and  sacred  emblems 
were  interspersed,  and  thus  the  whole  building  was  made  eloquent 
with  a  religious  and  mystic  beauty,  the  walls  but  reflecting  the 
bright  tints  of  the  windows,  the  splendor  of  the  roof,  and  the 
inlaid  mosaics  of  the  floor. 

There  is  nothing  to  prevent  our  imitation  of  this— there  is  no 
canon  against  painting  or  sculpture— we  have  each  already  in 
our  churches,  and  an  ancient  canon  expressly  commands  the 
writing^of^xts  on  the  church  walls,  which  in  spite  of  Ruskin  and 
his  Lamp  of  Beauty,  (which  by  the  way  is  sometimes  like  a  dark 
lantern,)  can  be  made  beautiful  and  legible  at  the  same  time. 

There  are  two  classes  of  building  of  which  antiquity  furnish 
us  but  poor  remains  worthy  of  study,  and  that  is,  brick  and 
wooden  churches. 

With  us  it  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance,  that  the  principles 
which  regulate  true  Architecture  should  be  applied  to  these  as 
well  as  ta  more  costly  structures.  There  rs  ffiofe  danger  of  tEe 
pernicious  influence  of  sham  in  these  than  in  stone  churches,  and 
if  its  eflect  has  been  so  deadly  in  the  latter,  it  behoves  us  to  be 
more  on  our  guard  when  concerned  in  the  former. 
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It  ia  never  advisable  to  coatemplate  the  erection  of  a  highly 
decorated  church  in  brick  or  wood,  because  for  the  same  sum  a 
simple  one  could  be  erected  in  stone,  and  the  latter  is  certainly 
preferable.  There  is  great  doubt  if  a  good  Pointed  Church  can 
be  built  of  brick,  unless  the  "  dressings  "  of  doors  and  windows 
be  of  stone.  Terra  cotta  or  moulded  brick  has  often  been  adopted 
in  Norman  or  Romanesque  buildings  and  with  good  effect, 
owing  to  the  simplicity  of  form  which  marks  the  style.  Without 
at  all  wishing  to  see  this  style  generally  adopted  for  a  church, 
we  still  think  when  brick  is  the  only  material  to  be  obtained,  it 
should  be  adopted,  for  surely  a  good  imitation  of  Norman  is 
better  than  a  bad  one  of  Poi|^d.  The  interior  of  a  brick  church 
can  be  finished  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  a  stone  one.  If  it 
be  a  large  structure  there  can  be  no  objection  to  the  pillars  and 
arch  moldings  being  worked  in  cement,  but  they  should  be  left 
in  their  integrity. 

The  red  color  of  the  bricks  in  general  use  is  the  great  objection 
to  them ;  if  they  cannot  be  obtained  of  a  more  quiet  tone,  and  if 
painting  be  required  to  preserve  them,  the  bright  tint  can  be 
modified  without  concealing  the  nature  of  the  walling. 

In  timber  churches  all  attempts  at  angle  quoins  should  be 
studiously  avoided  as  utterly  incompatible  with  the  material: 
buttresses  stuck  on  for  mere  show  are  also  despicable,  but  there 
is  no  harm  in  encasing  a  real  timber  brace,  since  the  latter  is  a 
buttress  and  is  protected  from  the  injurious  effect  of  the  weather 
by  its  casing,  which  can  at  any  time  be  renewed. 

Simplicity,  above  all  things  should  characterise  these  struc- 
tures. Nothing  is  easier  than  to  stick  up  pinnacles  of  inch  board 
over  inch  board  buttresses,  hence  the  danger  of  such  being  dona.. 


They  should  likewise  never  crown  the  summit,  nor  hang  in 
fantastic  uselessness  at  the  foot  of  the  gable.  Let  Cockney  villas 
preserve  and  nourish  these  their  own  legitimate  ofisprings — the 
Church  eschews  them  for  ever. 


un"  ^<flff^»^^wv'  '  '* 


It  might  be  considered  too  absurd  to  be  credited,  but  never- 
theless it  is  true,  that  such  is  the  blinding  effect  of  sAam,  that 
in  one  instance  (probably  in  many  more)  had  a  building  been 
completed  according  to  its  architect's  intention,  it  would  have 
presented  the  anomalous  appearance  of  a  titnber  exterior  with  a 
hewn  stone  interior.  Let  us  beware  of  this  delusion  if  we  would 
escape  the  laughter  of  peasants  and  children. 

The  interior  of  a  wooden  edifice  should  be  less  ornate  than 
that  of  either  a  brick  or  stone  one— the  painted  glass  should  be 
more  sober,  and  the  general  finish  plainer.  It  should  be  always 
considered  as  a  temporary  building,  which  in  time  is  to  yield  to 
something  more  enduring  and  more  beautiful;  still,  it  is  but 
pleasing  to  have  in  the  less  pretending  fabric  the  essentials  of  a 
church,  and  at  the  very  commencement  it  would  be  well  to  have 
such  a  Font  and  Altar  as  would  be  worthy  of  the  brighte)r  days 
we  hope  for  in  the  future.  With  this  beginning  and  end  of  a 
church,  (for  such  we  may  call  the  Font  and  the  Altar,)  however 
the  walls  which  enclose  them  may  be  altered,  in  one  respect 
the  house  of  God  will  be  the  same.  In  itself,  possibly  this  may 
be  of  no  great  consequence,  but  it  encourages  veneration,  and 
therefore  should  not  be  despised ;  and  it  may  spare  some  pain, 
which  it  is  but  natural  to  feel,  when  we  see  the  building 
destroyed,  in  which  ourselves  and  our  fathers  have  worshipped 
God  for  many  years,  though  it  is  to  be  replaced  by  a  more 
magnificent  structure. 

One  word  must  be  said  on  the  spirit  which  should  actuate 
our  imitation  of  ancient  work ;  it  should  not  be  a  slavish  literal 
copying  of  any  particular  building,  but  rather  the  adopting  the 
"Spirit^  which  actuated^  its  ^nildefsT^we'sEouir  endeavor  to  get 
that  by  a  comprehensive  imitation  which  realises  the  deep  and 
holy  poetry  pervading  the  structure  rather  than  by  a  narrow- 
minded  combination  of  its  minute  portions.  The  great  secret  of 
the  beauty  of  the  ancient  churches  is  their  reaiitt/.     Let  us  only 
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imitate  that,  and  we  shall  hand  down  to  posterity  many  a  goodly 
fabric  which  shall  be  the  glory  of  the  land ;  the  bold  and  massive 
tower  shall  crown  the  summit  of  the  hill — the  tapering  spire 
shoot  up  from  the  plain  below — each  valley  shall  be  more  beautiful 
with  its  village  church,  and  no  stranger  shall  pass  by,  or  traveller 
journey  on,  without  casting  one  look  of  reverence  and  adoration 
at  the  house  of  his  God. 
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Cljapter  Jt). 

Jttonumental  :a.rcl)itectnrc. 


In  every  age  and  every  clime,  and  in  every  state  of  society, 
men  have  desired  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  those  that 
are  gone  « to  that  bourne  whence  no  traveller  returns."     "  The 
longing  after  immortality"  which   is  so  deeply  seated   in  our 
humanity,  bids  us  preserve  in  an  external  form  some  memorial 
of  the  dead,  something  which  shall  be  ever  befdre  us  in  the  room 
of  those  that  were;  some  connecting  link  between  us  who  live, 
and  breathe,  and  toil  on,  and  those  whose  labors  are  over,  who 
sleep  in  their  quiet  graves,  but  whose  spirits  are  waiting  to 
welcome  us  (when  our  time  comes)  to  the  shadowy  worid  our 
gross  senses  cannot  see,  but  in  which  our  faith  teaches  us  to 
believe.     A  monument  to  the  dead  is  a  sacred  thing,  and  next  to 
the  horrible  impiety  of  polluting  what  is  consecrated  to  God, 
there  is  no  greater  sacrilege  than  the  wantonly  injuring  a  grave 
stone  be  it  ever  so  humble. 


Natural  religion  teaches  a  man  to  honor^^  remains  o{  the 
departed ;  and  to  dishonor  the  only  sign  which  indicates  their 
presence,  is  no  better  than  the  violating  the  dust  itself.  We  can 
understand  why  the  Puritan  spared  not  the  monuments,  but  in  his 
glee  mutilated  the  effigies  outside  the  tombs,  and  ransacked  the 
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tombs  themselves ;  he  took  comfort  in  the  pleaaing  reflection,  that 
for  many  many  centuries  his  forefathers  (being  Romanists)  without 
exception  had  been  consigned  to  eternal  perdition.  Such  was 
his  blessed  hope  and  comfortable  assurance.     It  is  not  ours. 

If  then  we  believe  it  our  duty  to  preserve  from  desecration 
those  monuments  whose  safe  keeping  our  ancestry  commit  to  us, 
it  should  be  our  duty  that  those  monuments  we  transmit  to 
posterity  for  it  to  preserve,  should  be  such  as  will  comfort  our 
descendants  to  behold,  and  stimulate  them  to  the  exercise  oi  their 
duties.  A  monument  should  have  a  meaning  more  than  the  mere 
record  graven  upon  it ;  it  should  be  full  of  meaning,  and  it  should 
have  unity  like  all  works  of  art.  The  inscription  should  not 
commemorate  a  man  who  it  would  appear  died  from  a  plethora 
of  Christian  graces,  and  the  rest  of  the  memorial  be  carved  with 
heathen  symbols.  Why  should  we  stick  an  urn  on  the  top  of  a 
lamp-post  ?  what  meaning  is  there  in  such  a  design?  if  we  burnt 
the  dead  as  the  Romans  did,  and  preserved  the  ashes  by  placing 
them  in  an  urn,  then  there  would  be  meaning  in  the  urn  if  we 
had  none  for  the  lamp-post.  Let  us  look  into  our  cemeteries,  and 
alas!  what  a  barren  waste  is  before  us,  or  rather  what  a  jungle, 
where  the  rank  weeds  of  barbarous  fancy  have  choked  and 
smothered  true  art.  Is  there  any  moral  in  our  church  yards,  any 
soothing  comforting  spirit  which  tells  us  of  "  the  communion  of 
saints  ? "  Have  the  sculptor's  hand  and  the  artist's  brain  been 
employed  to  solace  those  who  with  fond  and  affectionate  footsteps 
linger  around  the  resting  place  of  all  they  loved  on  earth  ?  Are 
we  cheered  by  the  sight  of  that  symbol  whose  blessed  reality 
cheered  the  lone  pilgrim  as  he  traversed  the  deep  valley  of  the 
_shadow  of  death  ?    Does  the  cross  beckon  ua  to  win.  the  crown : 


and  do  memorials  of  our  Lord  and  Master's  agony  and  passion  bid 
us  hope  He  bore  our  sins  upon  the  tree  ?  Or  do  strange  fantastic 
forms  fill  our  minds  with  apprehension  of  the  unknown  future : 
or  do  broken  columns  and  extinct  torches  bid  us  despair:  or  do 
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unmeaning  lumps  of  stone  leave  in  our  minds  an  "  aching  void," 
the  natural  result  of  tame  insipidity:  or  does  the  thought  ever 
cross  our  minds  "  ^o  what  purpose  is  all  this  waste?"  Such 
ugly  creations  cannot  honor  the  dead  if  they  disgust  the  Uving: 
why  mar  a  beautiful  landscape  and  destroy  natural  beauty  if  you 
cannot  give  us  a  religious  beauty  in  exchange  ?  One  hour  spent 
in  some  of  our  best  cemeteries  will  cause  many  to  have  such 
reflections  as  these. 

In  Monumental  aa  in  Church  Architecture  we  must  go  back 
to  the  dark  ages,  and  learn  from  our  reviled  and  superstitious 
ancestors  how  they  preserved  an  external  memorial  of  the  dead, 
and  with  what  symbolic  associations  they  transmitted  the  fact 
of  their  existence  to  us.     They  have  left  us  no  cemeteries,  in 
the  usual  sense  of  the  word;  every  church  wa«  surrounded  by  its 
bunal-place,  and  almost  without  exception  every  country  parish 
m  England  preserves  to  this  day  the  church  yard  aa  their  only 
cemetery.     In  crowded  cities  such  a  practice  should  never  exist- 
every  day  bears  witness  against  it;  but  in  the  country  a  church 
yard  should  always  encircle  a  church,  and  from  the  first  should 
be  used  aa  a  burial-place,  and  the  graves  all  made  in  one  direction 
viz.,  east  and  west.  ' 

Ancient  sepulchral  memorials  were  of  various  kinds,  from  the 
simple  wooden  or  stone  cross  to  the  lofty  canopied  tomb,  or 
elaborately  adorned  chantry,  or  obituary  chapel  before  mentioned 
An  ascending  scale,  such  as  the  following,  may  also  serve  to 
classify  the  varieties.  A  wooden  cross :  a  head  stone  with  a  cross 
graven  thereon:  a  head  stone  formed  as  acrossfleuri:  a  plain 
stone  slab  forming  a  lid  to  a  coffin :  a  coped  coffin  with  a  cross 
_ carved  oa  the  same,^  A.tomb  difi-e.ing  in  costfiness,  either  very 
plain  or  studded  with  armorial  devices,  statues,  &c. :  a  tomb  with 
the  effigy  of  the  departed  carved  on  its  lid  :  the  same  surmounted 
by  a  canopy :  the  same  enclosed  within  a  chapel :  to  this  may  be 
added,  the  engraved  slab  in  the  floor  of  a  church :  the  slab  inlaid 
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with  brass  of  various  degrees  of  richness:  a  memorial  window; 
a  memorial  aisle  to  the  church,  which  likewise  generally  con- 
tained some  especial,  hut  inferior  memorial ;  sometimes  the  entire 
building  was  of  a  memorial  nature.  How  different  all  this  from 
obelisks  and  urns,  pillars  and  chimnies,  festooned  altars  and 
statueless  pedestals,  nondescript  erections  of  stone  and  uncouth 
contrivances  in  marble,  very  small  Egyptian  pyramids  and 
miniature  editions  of  heathen  temples,  whose  presiding  divinities 
may  be  prosperous  tailors  or  successful  shoemakers. 

The  following  racy  quotation  will  show  the  state  of  things 
in  England  until  lately;  though  ludicrous  it  is  not  one  whit 
overdrawn,  and  is  very  far  indeed  from  being  a  caricatured  sketch; 
unhappUy  it  is  but  too  true  in  many  instances,  and  much  less 
than  the  truth  in  many  more. 

«  For  about  the  first  century  after  the  Reformation,  recumbent 
figures  were  most  commonly  retained,  but  at  last  these  gradually 
disappeared,  the  figure  first  raising  itself  on  its  elbow,  and  then 
managing  to  get  upon  its  legs.     But  how  shall  we  describe,  how 
classify,  the  discordant  elements  whereof  modem  monuments  are 
composed?  they  are  of  no  pecuUar  style;  we  cannot  date  them 
except  by  their  contempt  of  all  dates  and  times;  (in  the  ancient, 
the  dress  was  a  certain  clue  at  once  to  the  date  and  to  the  calUng 
of  the  deceased,  but  in  the  modem  we  are  confused,  both  as  to 
the  age  or  profession  to  which  the  dead  belonged,  Sam  Johnsoa 
might  have  been  a  friend  of  Brutus,  and  Canning  at  school  with 
Cicero;)  a  sort  of  Gothic,  a  sort  of  Grecian,  a  sort  of  EngUsh, 
mashed  up  into  one  confused  absurdity,  represent  this  unclassable 
class;  as  for  any  one  posture  being  preserved,  that  rule  has  been 
^wholly  broken  through,  and  Symbolism,  which  in  expressins^ 
Christian  doctrine  seems  an  object  of  so  much  dread,  was  never 
so  much  in  use,  the  harm  and  perU  of  it  not  being  then  so  much 
as  discovered :  a  popish  tendency  it  certainly  had  not,  for  it  was 
exclusively  heathen,  mythological,  infidel.    Might  I  venture  to 
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sketch  one  or  two  of  the  larger  monuments  ?  For  one  the  sculptor 
seems  to  have  scanned  the  Church  with  an  evil  eye,  and  having 
found  a  window  which  it  would  be  the  veriest  barbarism  to  block 
up,  he  proceeded  to  obscure  it  by  an  awful  pyramid  of  heavy 
masonry; — this  darkening  lump  may  be  thus  described:  at  the 
base  is  a  larger  marble  thing,  a  cross  between  a  cellaret  and  a 
coal-box,  on  which  a  female  figure,  proof  against  the  cramp, 
dangles  in  moat  uncomfortable  elegance;  with  her  hand  she 
points  to  a  tall  conical  slab,  the  top  of  which  is  lost,  not  in  a 
cloud  but  in  a  curtain ;  the  portion  which  is  free  from  drapery  is 
filled  with  an  enumeration  of  some  hundred  closely  written 
virtues  ascribed  to  the  deceased.  In  another  the  sculptor's  bad 
taste  has  been  still  more  ingenious ;  he  seized  upon  an  eastern 
window  with  an  altar  beneath  it  The  demolition  of  the  altar 
and  the  blocking  up  of  the  window  were  the  reverent  preparations 
for  the  effort  of  his  genius,  which  resulted  in  a  close  resemblance 
to  a  marble  chimney-piece  of  Grecian  design  with  Corinthian 
shafts  and  capitals  on  either  side;  instead  of  a  fire,  moral 
warmth  is  diffused  into  our  veins,  and  a  veracious  slab  is  made  to 
chronicle  a  host  of  virtues  that  were  concentrated  in  one  wondrous 
individual,  a  '  paragon  of  animals '  now  lost  to  the  world. 
Sometimes  however,  instead  of  the  aforesaid  columns,  we  see  a 
brace  of  Grenadiers  or  Red  Indians,  where  the  deceased  was  a 
warrior,  while  the  Grecian  is  turned  into  Westmacott  Gothic, 
and  the  bust  of  the  General  stuck  at  the  top  of  the  virtues. 
Another  device  consists  in  selecting  a  finely  clustered  shaft,  and 
then  hacking  into  it  the  bust  of  some  immortal  nobody,  so  as  to 
give  the  whole  the  appearance  of  a  gnarled  oak.  The  most 
comfuTtabie  looking  monuments  ar©  those  which  represent  w 
gentleman  sitting  in  an  easy  chair  in  a  toga-like  dressing  gown 
with  a  book  or  paint-brush  in  his  hand ;  but  the  most  popular 
device,  and  assuredly  the  most  unintelligible,  is  the  employment 
of  little  boys,  a  race  of  disconsolate  cupids.    What  is  more  common 
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than  to  see  the  large  uninteresting  head  of  some  Justice  Shallow 
of  the  day,  supported  hy  a  couple  of  fat  lugubrious  boys,  who  are 
so  much  wrapped  up  in  their  grief  as  to  be  negligent  of  all  other 
apparel,  their  whole  wardrobe  consisting  of  a  capacious  pocket- 
handkerchief!     The  monuments  of  St.  Paul's  and  Westminster 
Abbey,  the  largest  and  most  tasteless  of  aU,  baffle  description. 
Tigers  and  admirals,  lions  and  Britannias,  angels  and  infidels, 
make  up  a  bazaar  of  sculpture  which  confounds  and  dizzies  both 
mind  and  eye.    When  we  descend  to  the  smaller  class  of  monu- 
ments we  find  considerable  monotony,  indeed  no  slight  degree  of 
tedious  repetition  of  devices,  hideous  in  the  original ;   slabs  of 
marble,  oblong,  square,  or  oval,  are  strewed  over  the  wall ;  on 
them  we  behold  in  relief  the  figures  in  miniature  which  we  have 
already  spoken  of,  hundreds  of  little  boys  with  their  extensive 
pocket-handkerchiefs,  are  sitting  under  hundreds  of  willows,  ten- 
derly embracing  hundreds  of  urns  as  big  as  themselves ;  hundreds 
of  sculls  are  supported  by  hundreds  of  cross-bones  and  hour-glasses ; 
hundreds  of  roses  are  cut  by  hundreds  of  scythes,  mixed  up  with 
inverted  torches  innumerable,  the  symbol  of  the  Sadducee,  and 
coats  of  arms,  the  symbol  of  the  pride  of  the  world.     I  think  it  is 
just  possible  to  conceive  a  mind  that  would  refuse  symbolism 
altogether,  but  it  is  a  thing  most  strange,  most  inconsistent,  that, 
while  people  now-a-days  object  to  the  outward  signs  of  hope  and 
faith,  there  never  has  been  any  popular  outcry  raised  against  the 
outward  signs  of  heathen  superstition  and  infidelity.     Christian 
tombs   are  every  where  marked  with  infidelity;  pious  people 
rejoice  in   the   mark,  while  the   cross  is  deemed  a  badge   of 
superstition,  and  an  approach  to  doctrinal  corruption. 

"To  say  nothing  of  the  complete  obUvioa  which  the  great 

Christian  doctrines  have  received  from  a  misleading  symbolism, 
I  cannot  but  remark  on  the  absurdity  of  being  classical,  and  of 
couching  in  Latin  the  inscriptions,  which,  architectually,  make 
one  almost  wish  our  forefathers  had  not  been  so  stuffed  with 
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virtues  which  fill  so  much  space  in  the  enumeration.  The 
uneducated  and  poor,  are  left  completely  in  the  dark,  and  cannot 
learn  those  lessons  which  the  record  of  so  many  excellencies 
might  convey,  while  even  the  claasical  not  unfrequently  find  a 
veil  of  obscurity  thrown  over  the  whole  aa  they  attempt  a 
translation,  bad  Latin  having  been  ingeniously  used  to  deepen 
the  reserve." — Extract  from  a  paper  read  before  The  Exeter  Dio- 
cesan Architectural  Society  by  the  Rev.  John  Armstrong. 

This  is  a  sad  picture  indeed,  and  betokens  a  degradation  of 
taste  in  the  old  world,  which  has  never  been  equaled  in  this. 
But  the  Church  in  England  is  awake,  in  spite  of  the  heavy 
slumber  which  had  fallen  upon  her;  she  has  roused  her  energies, 
and  is  fast  throwing  from  her  the  pall  with  which  frigid  Erasti- 
anism,  and  narrow-minded  Puritanism  had  well  nigh  smothered 
her-  Pusey,  and  Sewell,  and  Manning,  and  Hook,  and  Keble, 
and  Wordsworth,  and  a  host  of  others,  have  been  raised  up  to 
infuse  new  life  in  her,  and  the  tottering  babe  having  strangled 
the  serpent  which  would  have  destroyed  it,  is  now  exerting  a 
strength  which  makes  heresey  and  corruption  tremble.  Art  natur- 
ally becomes  healthier  in  proportion  aa  the  strength  of  her  who 
nourishes  it  increases;  and  Monumental  Architecture  in  England 
is  once  more  resuming  a  healthy,  vigorous  tone ;  memorial  win- 
dows are  becoming  common  in  the  Churches;  the  symbol  of  oiir 
faith  is  no  longer  banished  from  the  church  yard ;  "  sages  who 
wrote  and  warriors  who  have  bled "  have  greater  difliculty  in 
entering  Westminster  Abbey  and  disturbing  the  congregation  by 
pursuing  (in  stone)  their  professional  avocations :  long,  pompous, 
lying  epitaphs  are  not  so  much  in  vogue,  and  instead  of  challenging  ^ 
tfl*  praise  ot  man^  tot  virtues  never  possessed,  we  not  unfrequently  ~ 
find  that  mercy  is  asked  of  God  for  sins  freely  confessed.  May 
this  be  but  the  earnest  of  better  things  to  come. 

With  t^  but  very  little  in  this  direction  has  hitherto  been 
done.     The  work  is  commenced,  and  must  go  onward  as  sure  as 
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the  spirit  which  raised  it  prevails.  Already  we  are  not  surprised 
when  we  see  a  cross  at  a  Christian's  grave,  and  in  more  instances 
than  one  has  the  house  of  God  been  the  memorial  of  those  holy 
innocents  whom  God  had  taken  to  himself.  It  is  the  author's 
good  fortune  to  be  at  the  present  time  engaged  in  executing  a 
monument,  in  which  he  trusts  the  spirit  of  ancient,  religious  art 
will  not  be  violated.  The  monument  is  in  memory  of  the  late 
Edward  Shippen  Burd,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  and  is  to  be  erected 
in  the  Church  of  St.  Stephen  in  that  city,  to  which  he  was  so 
liberal  a  benefactor.  It  consists  of  a  richly  paimeled  Tomb,  on 
which  lies  the  effigy  of  the  departed,  sleeping  not  dead,  waiting 
in  hope  of  heaven,  not  troubled  about  the  petty  concerns  of  this 
life.  A  richly  wrought  canopy  surmounts  the  Tomb,  and  on 
either  side  is  a  figure  of  Faith  and  Hope. 

The  whole  is  being  executed  in  the  purest  white  Italian 
marble.  Fortunately  the  artist  selected  to  execute  the  recumbent 
figure  is  Mr.  Hi  K.  Browne,  the  well  known  sculptor ;  and  in  the 
model  already  completed,  the  calm  dignity,  the  quiet  repose,  and 
the  truthfulness  of  nature,  are  united  in  the  purity  of  art.  The 
works  of  Overbeck  have  not  been  studied  and  admired  in  vain 
when  such  a  work  is  the  result. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected,  and  hardly  to  be  desired,  that  such 
elaborate  and  costly  memorials  as  the  above,  should  frequently 
adorn  our  churches,  our  attention  should  therefore  be  turned  to 
those  which  are  more  likely  to  serve  as  models.  The  accom- 
panying Illustrations  show  two  varieties,  the  head  stone  cross, 
and  the  high  tomb.  In  ancient  churches  we  often  find  high 
tombs,  but  unless  in  a  Chantry  or  an  Aisle,  they  occupy  too 
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church.     As  monuments  for  church  yards  or  cemeteries,  they 
are  highly  to  be  commended,  and  admit  of  endless  variety  of 


The   coped  coflfin  with  the  richly  carved  cross,  the  high 
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memorial  cross  on  which  the  names  of  various  members  of  a 
departed  family  may  be  inscribed,  are  also  most  fitting. 

In  every  cemetery  there  should  be  a  chapel,  (consecrated  of 
course,)  and  at  the  commencement  it  should  be  planned  in  an 
especial  manner  to  receive  memorials  of  the  dead.  Each  window 
may  be  a  memorial,  and  arcading  could  surround  the  interior  of 
fabric,  in  each  compartment  of  which  baa  reliefs  may  be  sculp- 
tured, or  the  surface  inlaid  with  brass,  or  with  rich  mosaics  after 
the  ancient  style.  A  building  decorated  in  this  manner  would 
be  indeed  most  interesting  and  solemn.  It  should  be  just  light 
enough  to  enable  the  services  to  be  read;  nothing  should  be 
admitted  therein  as  decoration  that  was  not  tempered  with  the 
rich  yet  melancholy  loveliness  we  all  associate  with  departed 
virtue  and  beauty.  Its  gates  should  be  at  all  times  open,  and  it 
should  afibrd  a  resting  place  where  the  bereaved  and  disconsolate 
may  shed  tears  sweetened  by  hope,  and  on  their  knees  dream 
dreams  of  happiness  which  the  departed  are  tasting  in  Paradise. 
Surely  in  this  case  there  would  be  something  real  to  meditate 
upon,  all  things  around  would  attune  the  heart  to  peace.  "  The 
solemn  mockery  of  woe,"  the  hollow  pageantry  of  a  rich  man's 
burial,  that  fades  from  the  mind  ere  the  long  procession  has 
scarcely  vanished  from  the  sight,  is  but  poor  meagre  consolation 
for  the  orphan  or  the  widow.  "  I  am  the  Resurrection  and  the 
Life"  uttered  by  the  priest,  sink  deeper  into  the  heart,  and  soothe 
its  troubled  beatings  more  even  than  the  genuine  sympathy  of 
earthly  friends,  to  say  nothing  of  the  formal  attentions  of 
acquintances.  The  walls  of  a  Cemetery  Chapel  should  echo 
these  words  of  consolation,  and  its  "  love-enclustered  pillars  "  and 
mysterious  reef  bea*  witness  to  the^  oommunion  of  saints;^  then— 


indeed  would  the  mourner  enter  therein  and  be  comforted,  and 
the  careless  stranger  could  hardly  depart  therefrom  without  being 
"  a  wiser  if  a  sadder  man." 

Mention  has  been  made  of  "  brasses."    These  peculiarly  beau- 
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tiful  memoriala  are  always  to  be  found  inside  of  churches :  high 
tombs,  coped  coffins,  inxised  slabs,  and  such  like  stone  work, 
being  interior  or  exterior  monuments  as  required.  They  were 
either  inserted  in  the  floor  or  in  panels  on  the  surface  of  the  wall. 
They  generally  contained  effigies  of  the  departed  under  canopies 
with  armorial  devices  and  a  legend.  The  brass  was  boldly 
engraved  and  inserted  Jimh  with  the  stone  or  marble  slab  which 
received  it.  Boutell  in  his  valuable  work  on  Monumental  Brasses 
says,  "  I  have  spoken  of  brasses  as  occupying  a  prominent  position 
among  the  productions  of  medioBval  art ;  still  we  now  see  them 
shorn  of  the  completeness  of  their  original  beauty  and  magnifi- 
cence." "  The  sepulchral  brass  in  its  original  and  perfect  state, 
was  a  work  rich  and  beautiful  in  decoration."  The  surface 
of  the  plate  was  gilt  and  burnished ;  the  outlines  were  filled  in 
with  some  tenacious  substance  of  a  glossy  blackness ;  and  the 
diapered  field,  the  tracery,  the  tabernacle  work,  the  armorial 
insignia,  and  the  various  decorations  of  rank  or  office,  all  glowed 
with  enamel  of  diversified  and  vivid  colors.  The  injuries  of  time 
and  wanton  mischief,  together  with  the  expansion  and  contraction 
of  the  metal,  have  left  us  but  few  traces  of  their  once  gorgeous 
decoration." 

In  those  of  our  churches  where  vaults  are  underneath  the 
passages  or  parts  unoccupied  by  seats,  this  class  of  memorial  may 
be  introduced  vnth  advantage;  indeed  a  mural  brass  may  be 
used  instead  of  the  ordinary  marble  slabs,  but  we  think  the 
legitimate  and  as  far  as  ancient  authority  goes,  the  best  position 
of  brasses  is  the  pavement  immediately  over  the  remiains  of  the 

departed. 

The  importance  of  the  subject  of  Monumental  Architecture 

is  a  sufficient  apology  for  this  hasty  glance  at  its  past  and  present 
state,  and  for  the  few  suggestions  which  are  thrown  out  in  hope 
it  may  one  day  rise  from  its  degraded  condition. 


Description    of    Plate. 
Plate  13. 

A  HIGH  TOMB. 

Length  of  Base  nine  feet  four  inches. 

Breadth  of  Base  five  feet  seven  inches. 

Length  of  Slab  or  Lid  seven  feet. 

Breadth  of  Slab  three  feet  three  inches. 

Height  of  Tomb  from  ground  four  feet  four  inches. 

This  Tomb  is  of  Little  Falls  sand  stone,  and  is  erected  near  Niagara 
Falls,  in  memory  of  General  Peter  B.  Port«r.  An  inscription  fills  three 
panels,  in  the  remainder  are  shields  with  the  initial  letter  p.  carved  on  each. 
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Description   of  Plate. 
{Ilate  14. 
HEAD  STONES. 
Design  b  is  erected  in  Trinity  Cemetery,  it  bears  the  Mowing  inscrip- 


tion:— 
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inSCEIFTION  ON  THE  FRONT  OP  THB  9TOHB. 

itaa  Blercs 

Mtrt  I5(t1l  tte  boas   »( 

tDUliam  (^ogt, 

•  t  tftc  «lt8  ot  N«tti-y«<:». 

tolio  tnas  bom  in  Xlacit  Xock, 

#«C«itl»l»,  «0Hii.  Juts   11  ID.  S-*-  l*^'- 

anB  BtfartiD  Dence  In  tte 

faitb  ot  tbe  CattioUc  Ctnrttl, 

a.ttgttBt  aa,  a.io.  1840. 

ficqaitscat  in  pate. 

IM8CRIPTION  on  TUE  BACK  OP  THB  TOHB. 

J.  n.  B. 

tUUllam   i^ogt, 

ttce  burlrt,  toas  tte  setonD  son  oC 

iDilliam  ani   l^arriet  f^a^iL 

Auocum  animabus  pcofitictut  Stua, 


a  Is  likewise  erected  in  the  same  Cemetery. 


«ilL  design  not  executed,  applicable  for  wood  or  stone;- 
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It  was  not  the  Author's  intention  to  have  introdnoed  in  this  work  any  design 
of  his  own,  being  deeply  sensible  how  far  beneath  the-  true  standard  of 
exoellenoe  any  bnilding  he  has  erected  or  can  erect  must  be.  Nevertheless, 
during  the  progress  of  the  book  suoh  intention  was  changed  by  the  advice 
of  Mends,  who  suggested  that  in  advocating  the  adoption  of  Ancient  Churches 
as  models,  it  would  be  well  to  show  how  far  such  adoption  is  applicable  to 
the  wants  of  the  Church  at  the  present  day. 

There  is  no  greater  popular  delusion  than  that  of  believing  a  bnilding 
must  be  costly  if  it  be  correct.  True  Architecture  is  always  strictly 
economical  (not  thereby  of  necessity  mean.)  Not  a  fragment  of  material, 
not  an  hour's  labor,  should  ever  be  wasted  on  a  bnilding.  Walls  should  be 
thick  enough,  and  timber  strong  enough  to  make  the  structure  last  for  ages, 
but  science  teaches  us  how  to  make  them  so  without  needless  consumption 
of  material ;  the  moment  we  add  thereto,  then  extravagance  commences. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  advocate  the  miserable  unsubstantial  system  so 

much  in  vogue ;  there  is  not  much  danger  of  any  building  in  this  country 

..saffenng  from  excess  of  strength,  but  we  frequently  see  some  portions  of 


our  churches  unnecessarily  substantial  or  clumsy,  whilst  its  contiguous 
portions  looked  starved  and  mean.  And  so  with  labor;  how  much  money  is 
squandered  in  absurd  contrivances  to  conceal  some  necessary  feature,  when 
for  one  tithe  the  amount  the  same  feature  could  be  made  beautiful.  The 
sum  spent  on  the  lath  and  plaster  stone  vaulted  ceiling  of  many  a  Church  in 
this  city,  would  be  sufficient  to  have  paid  for  three  open  timber  roo&  of  the 
same  size  blazing  with  gold  and  color. 
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With  the  exception  of  the  design  for  a  contemplated  rebuilding  of  St. 
.  Peter's,  Philadelphia,  {see  Frontispiece,)  all  the  other  designs  for  Churches 
in  this  volume  are  of  the  most  simple  character.  Want  of  funds  in  most 
instances,  the  necessities  of  climate  in  another,  and  the  instructions  famished 
to  the  architect,  in  a  third,  precluded  the  adoption  of  Second  Pointed.  A 
short  description  of  each  Church  may  be  of  service. 

ST.  PETER'S,  PHILADELPHIA. 

Upwards  of  twelve  months  since  some  of  the  congregation  of  this  parish 
considered  that  instead  of  spending  large  sums  of  money  in  repairing  the 
old  un-chnrch-like  brick  edifice,  it  would  be  wiser  to  erect  a  new  building: 
others  thought  differently,  and  for  the  present  the  original  structure  remains. 
The  design  here  given  was  prepared  for  the  contemplated  new  Church. 
It  consists  of  Nave  one  hundred  feet  by  sixty  feet  in  the  clear.  North  and 
south  Porches.  Tower  twenty-six  feet  square  at  west  end.  Chancel  thirty- 
six  feet  by  twenty-five  feet  in  the  clear.  Chancel  Aisles  sixtewi  feet  by 
thirteen  feet.  The  style  of  building  Second  Pointed ;  windows  filled  with 
geometrical  tracery ;  open  timber  roofe.  The  Church  to  accommodate  between 
nine  hundred  and  one  thousand  persons  on  the  ground  floor,  (no  galleries  to 
be  admitted,)  to  be  built  entirely  of  stone  externally,  its  estimated  cost 
including  every  thing  except  organ,  $78,000.  It  is  nearly  of  the  same 
dimensions  as  Trinity  Church,  but  costing  less  than  one-fourth  the  sum 
expended  on  that  edifice. 
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With  the  exception  of  the  design  for  a  contemplated  rebuilding  of  St. 
.  Jeter's,  Philadelphia,  {see  Frontispiece,)  all  the  other  designs  for  Churches 
in  this  volume  are  of  the  most  simple  character.  Want  of  funds  'in  most 
instances,  the  necessities  of  climate  in  another,  and  the  instructions  furnished 
to  the  architect,  in  a  third,  precluded  the  adoption  of  Second  Pointed.  A 
short  description  of  each  Church  may  be  of  service. 

ST.  PETER'S,  PHILADELPHIA. 

Upwards  of  twelve  months  since  some  of  the  congregation  of  this  parish 
considered  that  instead  of  spending  large  sums  of  money  in  repairing  the 
old  nn-church-like  brick  edifice,  it  would  be  wiser  to  erect  a  new  building: 
others  thought  differently,  and  for  the  present  the  original  structure  remains. 
The  design  here  given  was  prepared  for  the  contemplated  new  Church. 
It  consists  of  Nave  one  hundred  feet  by  sixty  feet  in  the  clear.  North  and 
south  Porches.  Tower  twenty-sLx  feet  square  at  west  end.  Chancel  thirty- 
six  feet  by  twenty-five  feet  in  the  clear.  Chancel  Aisles  sixteen  feet  by 
thirteen  feet.  The  style  of  building  Second  Pointed ;  windows  filled  with 
geometrical  tracery ;  open  timber  roofs.  The  Church  to  accommodate  between 
nine  hundred  and  one  thousand  persons  on  the  ground  floor,  (no  galleries  to 
be  admitted,)  to  be  built  entirely  of  stone  externally,  its  estimated  cost 
including  every  thing  except  organ,  $78,000.  It  is  nearly  of  the  same 
dimensions  as  Trinity  Church,  but  costing  less  than  one-fourth  the  sum 
expended  on  that  edifice. 
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ST.  ANNE'S,  FREDERIGTON,  NEW-BRUNSWICK,  B.  N.  A. 
This  Chapel  was  erected  by  the  Bishop  of  Frederioton,  and  oonseorated 
in  March   1847.     It  is  beUered  to  be  the  first  ecclesiastical  bnUding  erected 
in  the  British  provinces  in  which  Ancient  Architecture  has  been  attempted 
to  be  honestly  carried  out.     The  impossibility  of  pmouring  pn,per  masons  to 
execute  stone  tracery,  necessitated  the  «ioption  of  First  Pointed.     In  the 
interior  the  Seate,  Pulpit,  Screen,  Altar,  &c.,  are  of  rather  lat«r  d^.  smce 
carpenter,  were  found  able  to  execute  tracery  in  ilie  beautiful  wood  of  the 
country,  butternut,  which  both  in  grain  and  color  is  superior  to  Enghsh  oak. 
It  has  the  additional  advantage  of  being  much  more  easUy  worked,  and  does 
not  warp  or  twist  «i  oak  and  other  hard  w,«d8  do. 

The  Chapel  consiste  of  Chancel  twenty  feet  by  sixteen  feet  m  the  cle«, 
^r^UA  from  Nave  by  a  cut  stone  Chancel  Archway  *T«e  fbet  three  mches 
inTckness  and  twelve  feet  span.     The  Nave  is  fifty-fbur  feet  I'Y  *-«>*y-- 
feet  in  the  clear ;  all  the  side  wails  are  two  feet  six  inches  th.ck  and  the 
™ble  wall,  two  feet  nine  inches.     At  the  west  end  is  a  five  hght  wmdow 
^Ithac^^inuoushood  moulding  surrounding  each  »'ead;  «.«  whole  protec^ 
by  an  aroh  of  constxuctica.     Instead  of  a  Tower  (to  swallow  up  '^^J^^ 
and  contein  no  belU)  Hie  western  gable  is  carried  up  and  forms  a  beU  cote ; 
it  is  pierced  with  three  arches,  and  conteins  three  melodious  bells  tuned  A. 
G  F      The  ropes  are  carried  through  the  roof,  and  the  chime  is  rung  by  one 
xnan."    The  bell-  can  be  heard  distinctly  at  nearly  two  miles  disten^^   The 
Porch  is  in  second  bay  from  west  end,  ite  doorway  >s  rxchly  moulded  with 
the  tooth  moulding  carved  in  the  arch,  and  foliage  drip  stone  termma^on : 
the  Porch  roof  is  of  steeper  pitoh  than  Nave,  and  its  gable  «  termmated  with 
a  beautiful  cross  adopted  ftom  one  on  a  Porch  in  Norfolk,  England. 

On  north  side  of  Nave  are  five  Lancet  windows,  on  the  south  side  four^ 
U.eir  dimensions  axe  nna  foot  six  inches  between  the  Jambs,  and  nine  ^ 
from  sill  to  springing  Une.     On  nortH  side  of  Chancel  is  a  small  sacnsty,  on 
Z  south  side  a  priest's  doorway  and  smaU  lancet  window.     The  east  end 
!  cCll  has  a  ^iplet  enclosed  within  a  splayed  arch.     A  cross  of  course 

aurmounte  the  gable.  ,    ,.     ■        x;*,!  „„^ 

The  interior  of  the  Chapel  is  very  striking,  owing  to  the  beautifW  wood 

of  which  the  roof  and  fttmiture  a«  formed.     The  roof  is  equdateral,  with 
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arched  ribs  supported  on  caryed  stone  corbels ;  the  wall  plate  is  moulded  and 
battlemented.  The  seats  are  ranged  on  either  side  of  central  passage ;  they 
are  free,  and  have  no  doors.  The  ends  are  of  solid  wood  three  and  a  half 
inches  in  thickness,  and  are  richly  carved  in  various  designs. 

The  Font  is  west  of  entrance  doorway,  the  bowl  is  of  Caen  stone,  supported 
on  a  central  and  four  encircling  pillars  of  polished  Devonshire  marble. 

The  Pulpit  is  in  north-east  angle  of  Nave,  and  is  entered  from  sacristy 
by  a  doorway  in  wall;  it  is  handsomely  panneled,  and  forms  three  sides  of 
an  octagon  corbeled.  Across  the  Chancel  archway  is  a  screen  in  three  com- 
partments, the  central  one  forming  a  doorway,  the  sides  filled  with  open 
early  Second  Pointed  tracery.  The  Altar  is  of  batternut,  some  of  its  mould- 
ings being  gilded.  > 

The  Altar  rails  are  very  simple,  so  open  as  not  to  mar  the  view  of  the 
Altar.  The  whole  of  the  area  unoccupied  by  seats  is  covered  with  enoanstic 
tiles,  those  in  Chancel  being  of  a  richer  design  than  the  others.  In  the  centre 
of  Porch  pavement  the  arms  of  England  are  inlaid,  formed  by  enoaostio  tiles 
and  colored  according  to  their  correct  heraldry. 

All  the  windows  are  filled  with  painted  glass  executed  in  England.  The 
east  window  is  of  the  richest  possible  design,  and  rivals  the  choicest  specimens 
of  bye-gone  days.  Besides  various  symbols  it  contains  the  following  remark- 
able events  of  our  Lord's  history : — the  Baptism,  Transfiguration,  Craoifixion, 
Resurrection,  and  Ascension.  The  sooth  window  of  Chancel  is  less  ornate 
but  very  beautiful. 

The  Nave  windows  are  more  simple,  the  ground  work  of  glass  being  a 
geometrical  intersecting  pattern  of  quiet  tone;  a  colored  border  surrounds 
each  light,  and  in  flank  windows  an  emblem  is  inserted  In  the  middle  of 
each.  The  walls  of  Nave  are  painted  of  a  sober  grey.  The  Te  Deum  is 
written  in  old  English  black  letter  with  illaminated  capitals  under  the 
windows,  and  forms  a  string  course  or  belting  which  entirely  surrounds  the 
boilding".    Panels  of  zinc  painted  with  all  the  brilliancy  of  medioeval  color 


are  between  each  window  under  corbels  which  saf^rt  ribs  of  roof,  and 
texts  are  now  being  written  nnder  them.  Surrounding  Chancel  Arch  com- 
mencing and  ending  at  the  springing,  are  the  words  "  Though  I  walk  through 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  I  will  fear  no  evil :  tot  Thoa  art  with  me, 
Thy  rod  and  Thy  staff  they  c(Hnfort  me." 

The  walls  of  Chanoel  are  diapered  between  the  emblems  and  texts.     On 


the  north  wall  are  the  words — "  Christ  is  risen  from  the  dead  and  become 
the  first  fruits  of  them  that  sleep."  »  T  will  redeem  them  from  death,  I  will 
ransom  them  from  the  power  of  the  grave."  "  0,  death,  I  will  be  thy  plague ; 
0,  grave,  I  will  be  thy  destruction."  "  These  are  they  which  came  out  of 
great  tribulation,  and  have  washed  their  robes  and  made  them  white  in  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb  ;  therefore  are  they  before  the  throne  of  God,  and  serve 
Him  day  and  night  in  His  temple,  and  He  that  sitteth  on  the  throne  shall 
dwell  among  them."  Combined  with  these  texts  are  the  emblems,  "  Agnus 
Dei,"  the  symbob  of  the  four  Evangelists  in  a  cross  with  J.  4.  g.  at  the 
intersection  of  its  arms,  and  "  The  Pelican  in  her  piety,"  or  nursing  her 
young  with  her  blood. 

On  the  south  wall  is  inscribed,  "  Christ  being  raised  from  the  dead  dieth 
no  more,  death  hath  no  more  dominion  over  Him."  "  It  is  sown  in  corruption, 
it  is  raised  in  inoorruption.  It  is  sown  in  dishonor,  it  is  raised  in  glory.  It 
is  sown  in  weakness,  it  is  raised  in  power.  It  is  sown  a  natural  body,  it  is 
raised  a  spiritual  body."  They  shall  hunger  no  more,  neither  thirst  any 
more,  neither  shall  the  sun  light  on  them  nor  any  heat;  for  the  Lamb,  which 
is  in  the  midst  of  the  throne,  shall  feed  them  and  shall  lead  them  to  living 
fountains  of  water,  and  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes." 

Near  the  Altar  are  the  words,  "  Lord,  ever  more  give  us  this  bread." 
The  ornaments  on  this  side  are  angels  supporting  the  sacred  name,  J.  4.  0., 
and  the  triangles  intersecting,  telling  of  the  Trinity.  It  will  be  observed  that 
all  the  texts  have  reference  to  the  ftiture  state,  and  the  Christian's  victory 
over  death.  The  Chancel  which  symbolizes  the  Church  Triumphant,  is  thus 
made  to  speak  consolation  to  the  mourner,  and  its  archway  deeply  significant 
of  death  itself  as  the  portal  through  which  we  all  must  pass,  has  a  halo  of 
peace  surrounding  it,  exhibiting  the  grave  as  robbed  of  half  its  gloom  and 
all  its  terrors. 

It  is  but  right  to  add,  that  the  whole  of  this  pari:  of  interior  decoration 
has  been  executed  entirely  under  the  direction  of  the  Bishop  of  Frederiot«,_ 
who  is  the  founder  of  the  Chapel. 
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ST.  GEORGE'S,  MILFDRD,  CONNECTICUT. 

This  Church  is  not  yet  completed;  at  present  the  walls,  roof,  Tower 
and  Spire  are  finished.  The  interior  it  is  trusted  will  be  completed  next 
summer.  It  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  bankis  of  a  river,  and  owing  to 
the  want  of  space  between  the  water  and  the  road,  the  Tower  instead  of 
being  at  the  west  end,  occupies  the  usual  position  of  south  Porch.  The 
Chancel  is  about  thirty-one  feet  by  twenty  feet,  the  Nave  sixty-nine  feet  by 
twenty-nine  feet,  (both  outside  dimensions,  exclusive  of  buttresses.)  The 
lower  story  of  Tower  is  sixteen  feet  square,  the  upper  story  is  formed  into 
an  octagon,  and  surmounted  by  a  Spire,  the  whole  being  nearly  one  hundred 
feet  from  the  ground.  On  the  north  of  Chancel  a  small  Transept  is  thrown 
out  to  receive  the  organ,  the  singers  being  arranged  antiphonally  in  the  choir, 
westward  of  Saorariura.  The  roof  is  of  open  timber  work.  It  will  accom- 
modate 342  persons;  has  no  galleries;  the  walls.  Tower  and  Spire  are 
entirely  of  stone,  and  its  cost  will  not  exceed  $  6000  when  completed.  It  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  cheapest  stone  Churches  ever  erected  for  its  size,  and 
certainly  could  not  have  been  built  for  the  sum  but  {ot  the  indefatigable 
exertion  of  its  Rector  and  'Warden. 
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GRACE  GinRCH,  ALBASY,  SEW-mRK. 

This  Cliu«h,  now  .«Hrting,i.  of  wood.    The  butoa««,  whiA  .t  fi»* 

ri«bt  might  be  oondenmod  «  5Aa«»,  deeorve  not  tobe  «,  bhuned,tf.^  «»  of 

Z^  ntmty  in  the  building.     The  timber  work  of  mof  b«ng  open, 

and  ^ere  being  no  tie  be«n  from  plate  to  plete,  but  in  lieu  the«of  a  ooUar 

beam  ««1  a«hed  braoee,  outeide  »tmt»  are  required  to  withstand  the  kt«.l 
pxe-ore  of  the  principal  rafters.  These  braoesor  stmte  are  UteraUy  wooden 
butto«eB.  but  as  exposure  might  injure  them,  they  are  encased  and  have 
weatherings  to  throw  oflf  the  water.  This  i.  but  analogous  to  the  arch  of 
construction  or  relieving  ar«h,  which  remove,  the  weight  ^o- J^e  work 
l«„«rth  The  Bell  Turret  over  Chanoel  Archway  occupies  the  poertion  of 
the  andent  sancte  bell,  and  is  so  pUoed,  because  the  east  elevation  w« 
towards  the  principal  street.  The  Nave  i.  «xt,  feet  by  twenty^  f«rt, 
Chancel  eighteen  by  sixteen.     Ite  coet  wiU  be  ibout  «  2500 

The  Author  h«.  erected  a  Church  of  nearly  smuUr  dimen«ons  (but 
without  the  BeU  Gable)  in  the  «mth,  fbr  $1800.  A  ^aU  temporary 
wooden  Church  for  the  parish  of  St.  John  ftipti-t,  in  New-York,  oonteimng 
about  200  parsons,  cost  less  than  f  1000. 


I 
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GRACE  CHURCH,  ALBANY,  NEW-YORK. 
Thi»  Church,  now  araoting,  is  of  wood.     The  buttre«e«,  which  at  first 
3ight  might  be  oondenmed  as  skau,  deserve  not  to  be  so  blamed  ^ey  are  of 
^e  ^test  utility  in  the  building.     The  limber  work  of  ^f  bemg  op^^ 
and  rere  being  no  tie  beam  from  plate  io  plate,  but  m  Ueu  thereof  a  ooU„ 
beam  and  arched  braces,  outside  st^  are  requi^  to  withstand  he  lateral 
pressure  of  the  principal  rafters.     These  braces  or  struts  are  hterally  Wen 
buitresses,  but  as  exposure  might  iniure  them,  they  are  encased  and  ha  e 
weatherings  to  throw  off  the  water.     This  is  but  analogous  to  the  arch  of 
cons^ctifn  or  reUeving  arch,  which  removes  the  weight  from  the  wor 
beneath.     The  BeU  Turret  over  Chancel  Ai«hway  occupies  the  position  of 
the  ancient  sancte  beU,  and  is  so  placed,  because  the  east  elevation  we. 
towards  the  principal  s*^t.     The  Nave  is  sixiy  ^-^  by Jwenty-si,  feet. 

Chancel  eighteen  by  sixteen.    Ite  cost  will  be  about  f  2S0O 

The  Author  has  erected  a  Church  of  nearly  smular  dmiensions  (but 

without  the  BeU  Gable)  in  the  south,  for  $1800.     A  ^all  temporary 

wooden  Church  for  the  parish  of  St.  John  Baptist,  in  New-York,  contammg 

about  200  persons,  cost  less  than  f  1000. 
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THE  HOUSE  OF  PRAYER,  NEWARK,  NEW-JERSEY. 
Owing  to  peoaUarity  of  site,  the  Tower  is  placed  at  east  end  of  Nave, 
south  of  Chancel.     By  this  means  orientation  is  preserved,  and  the  Tower 
is  rendered  conspicuous,  which  could  not  have  been  had  it  been  placed  at 
any  distance  back  from  the  street.     It  was  impossible  to  make  the  Chancel 
quite  as  deep  as  could  have  been  desired,  it  is  however  deep  enough  to  be 
divided  into  Choir  and  Saorarium,  and  is  nearly  one-third  the  length  of  Nave. 
Its  dimensions  are  twenty  feet  by  eighteen  feet  in  the  clear;  the  Nave  and 
Aisles  are  sixty-eight  feet  by  forty-four  feet.     The  Porch  is  in  first  bay  of 
south  Aisle.     The  Aisles  are  separated  from  Nave  by  arcades  of  five  bays ; 
the  pillars  are  alternately  circular  and  octagonal;  instead  oi responds  the 
extreme  arches  are  supported  on  semi-octegonal  corbels.     The  Clerestory  is 
perforated  by  quatrefoils  within  circles.     The  side  windows  of  Aisles  are 
couplete ;  at  west  end  of  Aisles  are  single  lancets ;  at  west  end  of  Nave  is 
a  couplet  internally,  externally  a  pentiplet,  the  centre  and  extreme  windows 
being  filled  with   masonry,  and  forming  simply  an   arcade  or  panelbng. 
The  Illustration  sufficiently  explains  Tower  and  east  end  of  Chancel.     All  ^ 
the  waUs,  including  Tower  and  Spire,  are  of  stone.     The  total  height  of. 
Spire  is  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet;   the  apex  of  Nave  roof  is 
about  forty-three  feet.     The  seate  are  all  open,  and  will  accommodate  500 
persons.     The  organ  will  be  at  east  end  of  north  Aisle.     The  pulpit  against 
north  pier  of  Chancel  Archway  in  Nave.     Against  north  and  south  waUs  of 
Choir  or  outer  Chancel,  wiU  be  handsomely  carved  staUs.     The  Alter  will 
be  of  stone  raised  six  steps  above  Nave,  and  detached  firom  east  wall.    A 
Credence  of  stone  in  the  form  of  a  corbel  is  to  be  built  in  north  wall.     The 
Font  is  adjoining  main  entrance  doorway.   A  recess  formed  in  north  Chancel 
waU  surmounted  by  a  carved  canopy,  is  to  be  the  Bishop's  stall.    All  the 
windows  are  to  be  filled  with  painted  glass,  executed  by  Mr.  Bolton.    All 

^the  seate,  pulpit,  Altar-rails,  lectern,  &o.,  are  being  exeout«d:  ittWaofc  walnut- 

—ihe  open  roof  of  pine.     The  contract  for  this  Church  including  every 
thing,  is  about  $  13,000, 
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CHURCH  OF  THE  HOLY  INNOCENTS,  ALBANY,  NEW-YORK. 

This  edifice  has  been  erected  as  a  free  Choroh  by  one  pious  individual 
as  an  ofTeriog  to  Grod,  who  in  His  wisdom  has  four  times  left  the  founder 
childless.  It  is  a  monument  which  in  its  very  nature  must  be  consolatory 
to  him  who  has  erected  it,  acknowledging  as  it  does  the  goodness  of  Him 
who  "  gave  and  hath  taken  away." 

The  Church  stands  on  the  slope  of  a  hill ;  the  north  side  was  considered 
the  preferable  position  for  Porch,  owing  to  the  street  giving  an  easy  access 
thereto.  In  this  case  too,  the  Chanoel  is  rather  cramped,  owing  to  the  site 
being  shallow.  The  Chancel  is  eighteen  feet  by  twenty  feet  in  the  clear. 
The  Nave  fifty-eight  feet  by  twenty-eight  feet  In  Chanoel  are  Altar,  Sedilia, 
Credence,  Bishop's  chair,  Stalls,  Altar-rails  and  Lectern ;  the  Sacristy  is  on 
south  side,  and  the  pulpit  is  entered  from  it  through  a  doorway  in  east  wall 
of  Nave.  The  roofs  are  open,  of  pine  of  the  very  best  quality  ;  the  carved 
ribs  and  purlins  are  all  molded,  the  former  resting  on  handsome  corbels. 
The  Font  is  of  Caen  stone  after  the  beautiful  one  in  St.  Mary's,  Oxford,  and 
is  situated  between  Porch  and  west  doorways.  The  organ,  of  fine  rich  tone, 
manufactured  by  Mr.  Jardine  of  this  city,  is  placed  in  a  gallery  at  west 
end.  The  seats  as  well  as  all  the  Chanoel  furniture  and  pulpit  are  of  black 
walnut 

All  the  windows  are  filled  with  colored  glass,  without  doubt  the  best 
imitation  of  old  English  art  yet  executed  in  this  country.  The  east  window 
is  a  rich  mosaic  pattern  with  subjects  of  our  Lord's  life  and  sacred  symbols 
enclosed  within  foliated  and  geometrical  borders.  The  side  windows  of 
Chancel  are  taken  from  some  remains  of  ancient  glass  in  Salisbury  Cathedral. 
Those  of  Nave  are  of  a  modified  design.  Mr.  Bolton  is  the  artist  who  executed 
this  work.     In,the  south  wall  of  Chancel  is  a  marble  tablet  commemorating 

iJk^L  fAi^»*J A^n  ^hilfliMiri  *    uiAiSL  flrmr  lUUSUkA-  asm-  ifmiyihaH   onnh  marj^'liiw  ^   mBia  ■  Ali 
Gin>  nltltlUOK  tS  tTtitiUxmi  j    vmnr  ivut  ucuxinv^  ch^  iubuxxuuu  tntotr  wxi«ulxX  tl   Wionui 

of  lilies  of  the  valley,  at  the  foot  is  a  lamb  sleeping,  at  the  apex  is  a  cross 
fleori,  the  whole  being  encircled  by  a  hood  moulding. 
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In  aU  hnmility  the  foregoing  lUustrations  are  given  as  examples  of  the 
adaptation  of  ancient  principles  to  our  present  requirements.  Deeply  morti- 
fied  would  the  Author  be,  if  any  one  considered  he  would  wish  them  to  be 
taken  as  models  for  imitation.  They  are  given  merely  with  the  view  of 
showing  that  to  build  according  to  the  true  principles  of  Architecture  is  not 
to  incur  great  expense,  the  reverse  being  rather  the  truth.  Neither  would 
he  advocate  the  cheap  Church  cause  as  one  generaUy  understands  the  term; 
"  High  Heaven  disdains  the  lore 
Of  nicely  calculated  less  or  more ;  " 

but  there  are  many  parishes  where  the  self-sacrifice  required  to  raise  one 
thousand  dollars  is  far  greater  than  that  required  to  raise  one  hundred  times 
the  amount  in  others.  The  former  to  erect  a  Church  at  all  must  erect  a 
cheap  one,  and  in  God's  eyes  their  mite  is  as  lovely  as  more  costly  ofierings. 
If  the  latter  build  there  is  nothing  but  encouragement  given  them  in  old 
Churches  to  spend  their  money  liberally. 

To  rich  and  poor.  Ancient  Architecture  furnishes  abundant  models  for 
imitation.  To  each  it  says— build  honestly— build  weU— strength  need  not 
be  clumsiness,  nor  beauty  finery— be  not  ashamed  of  rough  stone  walls  if 
you  have  no  money  to  spend  on  polished  marble— be  prudent— squander 
not  on  an  organ  what  you  may  require  on  a  Chancel— be  wise,  and  if  you 
cannot  build  a  good  Tower,  bmld  none  at  aU;  if  at  a  future  time  you  can 
reasonably  hope  to  finish  one,  lay  the  foundation  and  build  as  high  as  yoa 
can,  and  be  not  ashamed  to  stop ;  you  commence  for  posterity,  it  will  honor 
you  by  completing  your  good  work.  "  Whatever  you  do,  do  it  with  aU 
your  might." 


(BXossax^  of  Secf)mcal  tDotba 


USED  IN  THIS  BOOK. 


Abacus. — The  molding  surmonnting  the  foliated  or  carved  capital  of  a  pillar. 
AiflLB.— A  wing  of  a  building.    In  a  Church  it  is  separated  fiom  Nave  or 

Chancel  by  an  open  arcade. 
Balustbr. — A  small  pillar  used  in  balustrades. 
Bboacr. — ^A  term  generally  used  to  signify  a  spire  which  springs  from  the 

tower  without  the  intervention  of  a  parapet. 
BoTTRBSB. — The  piers  projecting  from  general  surface  of  wall,  which  gives 

increased  strength  thereto. 
Battlbment. — A  notehed  parapet,  originally  used  in  fortifications. 
Camopy — The  ornamented  projecting  shelter  over  niche,  stalls,  &c. 
Cawtal. — The  upper  part  of  a  pillar  or  column. 
Corbel. — A  projecting  bracket. 

Corbbl  Table. — ^A  continuous  series  of  such  brackets. 
Cbockbt. — The  carved  projection  on  the  angels  of  the  inclined  side  of 
pinnacles  and  canopies. 


Cuw. — The  projec^ng  poiHT  wiW  tfie  general  lines  of  tracery. 

Dbw  Stone  ob  Label. — ^A  projecting  moulding  surrounding  the  head  of  a 

doorway  or  window. 
Fnj.BT. — ^A  narrow  band  used  to  separate  the  undulating  surfaces  of  curved 

mouldings. 
FiNiAL. — The  crowning  cluster  of  crockete  on  the  summit  of  a  pinnacle  or 
.  canopy. 
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GLOSSARY  OP  TECHNICAL  WORDS. 


GRoiN.-The  angie  formed  by  the  intereectioaof  the  vaulta  of  a  atone  ceiling, 
aometimea  a  plain  arris  or  angle,  in  Pointed  work  generaUy  nbbed. 

GuaooYi-E.-Carved  heada  or  fignres,  generaUy  grotesque,  used  as  spouts  to 
carry  off  the  rain  water  from  roofe  and  gutters. 

Hood. — See  Drip-stone. 

Jamb.— The  side  of  a  doorway  or  window. 

Label. — See  Drip-stone. 

MuLLioN.-The  stone  division  between  the  various  lights  or  openings  in 

windows. 
Pahapet.— A  low  wall  surrounding  the  top  of  a  tower,  or  along  the  base  of  a 

roof. 
Quom. — The  angle  of  a  building  or  a  buttress. 
ScEEEN.— Open  wood  or  stone  work  separating  Nave  from  Chancel,  Chancel 

from  Aisles,  &c. 
Shaft.— That  part  of  a  pillar  between  the  base  and  capital. 
Splay.— The  slanting  surface  of  a  wall  produced  by  the  widening  the  inside 

of  a  window  beyond  the  glazed  opening.  f 

Traceet.— The  intricate  stone  or  wood  work  in  the  arches  of  Second  and 

Third  Pointed  windows  and  screens. 
Taber«aclb.-A  term  applied  to  niche,  or  perhaps  rather  the  figures  therein, 

with  the  canopies  above. 
Weatherdig.— The  sloped  or  moulded  surface  between  the  different  stories 

of  buttresses. 
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Page  10, 
"     17, 
"     20, 
"     21, 
"     48, 
»     44. 
"     54, 
"     66, 
"  102, 


Ijne  17,  instead  of  " 
"  28, 
"18, 
"  16, 
"  10, 
•        8,  " 

»      30, 

ill  note 
»       2,    iDstead  of 


read 


posterity,' 
create," 
'  secondly," 
"inajnrea," 
"ends  was," 

"is," 

»  which," 

"  Ecclesiologist," 

"imdsed," 


the  past 
createsL 
second. 

inspire. 

ends  were 

are 

and 

EccleaiologicaL 

incised. 
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